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a Brazilian market at sunrise. 

BY PEOF. JA31ES MACKINTOSH. 


Morning in Brazil—a bright clear win¬ 
ter morning in the beginning of June. At 
my feet, as I stand on the terrace of the 
Castle Hill at Rio, the silent city lies out¬ 
spread like a map, and from the encircling 
mountains the morning mists roll off like 
the smoke of a battle, as peak after peak 
catches the broadening sunlight, till all 
above and below is one blaze of glory. 
And then, all in a moment, the grand fea¬ 
tures of the scene start into life; the 
boundless expanse of the smooth sunlit 
bay, where all the navies of the world 
might ride at anchor; the purple islets 
that stud its glittering surface, and the 
forest of masts which bristle in front of 
the town; the gray scowling fortresses 
aud dainty little villas, dotted like chess¬ 
men along the further shore; the grand 
outline of the Serra dos Orgoas looming 
upon the northern horizon; the vast ring 


of purple mountains, rising starkly up 
thousands of feet against the lustrous sky, 
conspicuous among which stand the spear- 
pointed crest of Pedro Bonito and the 
mighty ridge of the Coreovado; the wilder¬ 
ness of broad white streets, and waving 
woods, and traceried church-towers, and 
smooth green hillsides, and terraced gar¬ 
dens, and frowning rocks, and, far to the 
eastwardj the vast black cone of the “Su¬ 
gar Loaf ” (the Matterhorn of Brazil), to 
the roughness of whose granite surface my 
gashed fingers still bear woeful testimony. 
As yet, even in this land of early rising, 
the great city is very silent and unpeopled ; 
but amid the universal stillness there is an 
appearance of hustle in one spot—the strip 
of neutral ground lying between the har¬ 
bor and the upper end of the Rua Direita, 
the Oxford Street of Rio de Janeiro. I in¬ 
stantly recollect the whereabouts of the 
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great market, and recollect, too, that I 
have hitherto given it only a hasty glance 
in passing, and that now is the time to 
atone for my neglect. Ho sooner said 
than done; 1 descend the Castle Hill by a 
series of flying leaps from point to point, 
to the manifest amusement of the mulatto 
washerwomen who are drying their linen 
upon the surrounding bushes, traverse a 
network of narrow, dingy, ill-paved alleys, 
the very sight of which carries me hack at 
once to Damascus and Jerusalem, and 
emerge upon the broad white wilderness of 
the Largo do Paco, with the tall cande- 
labra-like towers of the church on my left, 
the long low front of the quiet little palace 
on my right, and in the foreground a hand¬ 
ful of soldiers on parade, black men and 
white men alternating in the ranks like a 
half-finished game of chess. 

Abutting upon the further corner of the 
square is a deep quadrangular basin, form¬ 
ing one of the three great landing-places 
of the town; and along two sides of this 
basin runs a huge vaulted piazza, the rows 
of stalls in front of which, as well as the 
Babel of mingled sounds, which is already 
issuing from within, proclaim it to he the 
great public market of the capital. Halt¬ 
ing at the corner, I take a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole panorama; and am fain to 
confess to myself that, despite my previous 
admiration of the Stamboul bazar at Con¬ 
stantinople, the Arab market in Alexan¬ 
dria, and the “ GostinniDvor 7 of St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, the tableau now before me may 
safely bear comparison with either. Fruits 
such as Covent Garden never dreamed of 
—pyramids of fresh fish, glittering like sil¬ 
ver in the broadening sunshine—live stock 
in all gradations, from the bristly forest- 
hog to the rainbow-piumaged toucan—a 
ceaseless clatter of sticks and baskets, an 
incessant buzz of chaffering in half the 
tongues of Europe—human curiosities of 
every complexion, from the delicate mez- 
zo-tiuto of a round of buttered toast to tbe 
glossy undiluted blackness of a newly- 
cleaned boot, and arrayed in every variety 
of costume, from a frilled sbirt to nothing 
at ail—and, in the background, the clear 
glassy water, and tbe tall slender palms 
of the Isle of Cobras, such is the mis en 
scene. 

Having taken in the general effect of 
the great medley, I begin to survey it in 
detail. To my right lies abroad flat board 


heaped with the daintiest of native fish; 
the luscious “camarao,” or giant prawn, 
longer and thicker than a man’s middle 
finger; the tasty flat-fish, slipping over 
each other like packs of cards; the leath¬ 
ern “bacalhao” (smoked salt fish), look¬ 
ing very much like a rolled-up copy-book; 
the square-headed turbot, and tbe jolly 
corpulent garoupa, a true alderman of the 
sea. But among all these, like a privateer 
amid a convoy of merchantmen, figure for¬ 
midably tbe forked tail, tbe under-bung 
jaw, the huge dagger-like back-fin of my 
old acquaintance tbe shark. Young shark 
is a delicacy in this part of the world, 
and so, apparently, thinks the portly Bra¬ 
zilian housekeeper at my elbow (with a 
bunch of keys at her girdle which might 
have suited Bluebeard himself) who is 
chaffering keenly for the ill-omened fish, 
which she at length succeeds in obtaining 
—amid terrible protestations and appeals 
to the saints on the part of the salesman— 
at little more than twenty-five per cent 
above its market value. As her little black 
henchman marches off with his prize, I be¬ 
think myself of the old West Indian story 
of the negro who, being reproved for break¬ 
fasting upon such a notorious feeder on 
dead bodies as the Jamaica land-crab, an¬ 
swered with a grin, “Ah, massa! land-crab 
eat black man—nebber mind! black man 
eat he!” 

To my left, again, sprawls a stalwart ne¬ 
gro boatman, with his bare and brawny 
limbs lazily outstretched in the sunshine, 
drinking off the smoking coffee which has 
just been poured out for him by a shriv¬ 
elled old mulatto woman who is sitting 
over a file of cracked cups, and a battered 
metal coffee-pot, at tbe corner of tbe piaz¬ 
za. In tbe black’s half-sbut eyes, and tbe 
intense relish with which he smacks his 
blubber lips over the thick black decoc¬ 
tion, you may read tbe fullness of enjoy¬ 
ment after labor. He has been up all 
night, ferrying off passengers to that big 
steamer yonder behind the island, which 
will sail in another hour; and he is now 
taking his morning coffee previous to lying 
down for a good long nap on the warm 
smooth pavement of the quay. 

Further on, as I penetrate deeper into 
the chaos, appears a goodly store of native 
vegetables, whose very names are strange 
to a European ear; the plump smooth¬ 
cheeked abacato, looking like a pear and 
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lasting like a vanille ice; the delicious 
•diabo, a cross between artichoke and veg¬ 
etable marrow, meriting a better name 
than its Brazilian one, which means, liter¬ 
ally, “ devil f* the huge knobby yam, 
rearing a shillelagh-like appearance,which 
■draws a grin of friendly recognition from a 
passing Irishman; the mamao, a kind of 
expurgated ginger, with all the richness 
and none of the burning strength; and 
others besides, too many to name. Min¬ 
gled with these are numbers of old ac¬ 
quaintances— the furry cocoa-nut, the 
round-waistcoated melon, the red-coated 
tomato, the sleek Tangerine orange, the 
writhing cucumber and the odorous garlic 
—a catalogue that might have tasked 
Homer himself. For these there is a brisk 
demand; and the whirl of black faces and 
white jackets, gaping bags and huge tub¬ 
like baskets, together with the shrill cackle 
of bargaining that resounds on every side, 
are enough to make one’s head reel. To 
the right, two basket-hearers have just 
come into collision and upset their loads, 
the vegetables rolling off in every direction 
with an eager joyful alacrity, as if rejoic¬ 
ing at their escape, while the injured Sam¬ 
bos shriek and caper amid the ruin like a 
couple of lunatic sweeps. To the left, an 
old woman and her stall capsize simulta¬ 
neously, and the poor creature squeals pit¬ 
eously beneath an avalanche of yams and 
water-melons, amid roars of laughter from 
the unsympathetic bystanders. Louder 
and louder grows the uproar, as fresh arri¬ 
vals pour in every minute; till, at length, 
finding myself in constant peril of being 
struck deaf and crushed to pieces at one 
and the same moment, I am fain to beat a 
retreat to the other side of the market. 

But in this case, as in most others of the 
kind, it is out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. I have barely changed my place 
when I become aware that the din and 
shouting of the human occupants are sud¬ 
denly reinforced by a mingled clamor of 
screaming, chattering, grunting, cackling 
and howling, as though all the menageries 
upon earth had broken loose at once. I 
have camped in a tropical forest too often 
not to recognize instantaneously the vari¬ 
ous components of the mnsic; and the dif¬ 
ferent choristers, when I have time to in¬ 
spect them, make a very picturesque show. 
Here is a*very woebegone-looking “lion- 
monkey.” blending his plaintive little pipe 


with the deeper growl of his gaunt black 
long-armed neighbor. Overhead, a row of 
parroquets are screeching and chattering, 
as only Brazilian parroquets can screech 
and chatter; while three or four big seri¬ 
ous-looking gray parrots, in a separate cage 
hard by, are watching them with an air of 
grave disapproval, and ever and anon In¬ 
terpolating a deep hoarse scream, as if in 
protest against the misbehaviour of their 
congeners. A little further on, a colony 
of ducks, indignant at seeing the turkeys 
next door fed before them, are remonstrat¬ 
ing with a loudness and fluency worthy of 
a political meeting; while the deep grunts 
of a patriarchal “ porco do mato,” or wild 
pig, whqse small deep-set cunning eye 
looks sideways at me through a forest of 
black bristles, form a bass to their clamor¬ 
ous treble. Far away at the end of the 
line, a group of magnificent toucans, in all 
the splendor of their gorgeous plumage, 
sit in stem silence, like the doomed sena¬ 
tors of Rome amid the army of Brennus— 
awaiting death with a firmness worthy of a 
better cause. For in this land of strange 
dishes, where monkey-soup replaces juli¬ 
enne, and where parrots are made into 
pies instead of pets, neither fur nor feath¬ 
ers can long remain unscathed. 

If there are fewer purchasers on this 
side of the market, there are more specta¬ 
tors ; and the blending of all nationalities ' 
is in itself a sufficiently curious sight. 
Lean voluble Frenchmen, sallow Spaniards, 
and lithe black-haired Portuguese; gaunt, 
high-cheeked, keen-eyed Yankees; brawny 
English sailors, looking around them with 
that air of grand indulgent contempt char¬ 
acteristic of the true Briton when among 
those unfortunates whom an inscrutable 
providence has condemned to be foreigners; 
and, every here and there, a sturdy, fresh- 
colored, helpful-looking man, with the 
light hair and clear blue eye of the Father- 
land—one of those firm, patient, indom¬ 
itable fellows who are silently transform¬ 
ing the interior of Brazil, and annexing 
large tracts of uncleared forest, with the 
same vigor and dexterity wherewith their 
leader removed his neighbor’s landmark 
two years ago. 

As the morning wears on, other habitues ’ 
begin to appear; sallow nerveless men in 
white tonics, looking very much like ci¬ 
gars wrapped in paper—pudding-faced 
hoys, struck with temporary paralysis by 
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the tightness of their unmentionables— 
fat officers, whose projecting swords are 
suggestive of a skewer run through an 
overboiled turkey—fashionable belles blos¬ 
soming into the extreme plainness of 
youth, and portly matrons rife with all the 
mature ugliness of middle age. In moving 
aside to let the throng pass, I come sud¬ 
denly upon a lot of mulatto costermongers 
with their baskets beside them, breakfast¬ 
ing in common from a huge bowl of black 
beans, the cost of* the meal being chalked 
upon a little slate which hangs above the 
hoard. The sight naturally reminds me of 
my own breakfast, and, referring to my 


watch, I am amazed to find that it is al¬ 
ready past nine o’clock, and not at all 
amazed to find that I am getting very 
hungry. 

“ Pick me out something good, for I’ve 
got a horse’s appetite tills morning,” re¬ 
mark I, half an hour later, to the smart 
little fellow whom I have chosen from the 
hotel staff as my especial attendant. 

“ Well, then, sir,” responds the expatri¬ 
ated Sam Weller, seizing this tempting 
chance of a bonmot, " amt my givin’ you 
this J ere bill o’ fare something like pntlin’ 
the carte afore the ’orse?” 
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A BBOKEH VOYAGE. 

BY BOB STAY. • 


I BEG Aw my life in Squaw Betty, under 
the very steady name of Bobert Stay; but, 
as X have narrated in the January number 
of Ballou’s M a g azine, my name, on its in¬ 
troduction to a sea life, soon degenerated 
into “Bobstay,” and I presume that cog¬ 
nomen will cling to me until I am pressed 
by the kins of terrors. 

I thought when I went to California, in 
’49, that it would be “How do yon do. 
Captain Stay?” or, “Glad to meet you, 
hfr. Stay;” but alas! hopes are futile. 
When I landed in San Francisco, Bill 
Eddy, one of my old messmates, was down 
to see if there was any one among the new¬ 
comers whom he could recognize, and I 
was first made aware of his presence by 
hearing a ringing voice shout, “Halloo, 
Bobstay! Do you want to buy a bull 
purp?” 

I had passed for a very respectable man 
as Hr. Stay among the heterogeneous pas¬ 
sengers of the “ Golden State,” on the trip 
out, but my nickname was disclosed in a 
moment, and ril wager that “ Bobstay” is 
as well known on the Yuba and at Yankee 
Jim’s as old Sutter himself; and nothing 
but my unfortunate cognomen has saved 
my name from passing into oblivion with 
those of the crowd there, for as I look 
back to my mining life, X do not think I 
was half as wild on the river as folks said 
X was. 

However, it is not my purpose giving 
you any California experience this time, 
but intend to relate the story of my second 
voyage, and ho w it became a broken one to 
the owners, though I must say it proved in 
the end anything but disastrous to me. 

Having persuaded Mr. Kent, my guar¬ 
dian, to allow me to follow the sea as my 
profession for life, we went to Hew Bedford 
to secure a voyage. Shark, Skin & Co. had 
a number of vessels fitting out for whaling, 
but we had so recently run away from their 
employ that neither of us deemed it best 
to be seen much by them, so we sought 
other vessels and agents. With these 
thoughts we examined all the fleet in port, 
and made many inquiries about the cap¬ 
tains and agents, until at last I came upon 


the ship Ani mus, and;her model suited me 
to a single eye-splice. 

By careful questions we learned that 
Captain Black, the one who made the 
greatest voyages out of Hew Bedford, was 
commander of her, but .that, except his 
mates, he was always in the’habit of carry¬ 
ing Portuguese crews. Of coarse it was 
necessary that a large number of his crew 
should be citizens of the United States, in 
order to get a Custom House clearance; 
but then Finn & Fluke, who we learned 
were the agents, had a happy faculty of 
being able to furnish as many naturaliza¬ 
tion. papers as were required, and Antoine 
Manuel always did look as near Manuel 
Antoine as Ah Sin does like Chi Lung. 

The Portuguese nativity was something 
of a bother to get over, but the Ante us and 
her report had captivated my fancy, and I 
was determined to ship on her if 1 could; 
and though Mr. Kent doubted if they would 
take me, we went off to the office of Finn 
& Fluke, to see what chance there was 
for me. 

Shark, Skin & Co. were hard fellows to 
deal with in getting ready for a voyage 
whaling, as we well knew, but Finn & 
Fluke were not behind them in ability to 
cheat poor Jack if they had the chance; 
for a little episode occurred before our eyes 
as we entered the office, which made us a 
little cautious in our dealings with them. 

“Have you come to ship?” asked Finn 
of an old shellback, 'who preceded us in 
our call. 

“ Ship be blowed 1 I want you to square 
the yards with me,” was the indignant 
reply. 

“What’s in the wind now?” queried 

Finn. 

“Why, I was in your old greaser the 
Marchioness last voyage, an’ you fitted me 
out. When I gets to sea, I finds in my 
chist a few duds, my beddin’, an’ a bill for 
all manner of dunnage that wasn’t there, 
an’ now what in thunder do yer mean by 
chargin’ me a hundred an’ forty dollars for 
togs I didn’t have ?” 

We looked curiously at Finn, as was 
asked, for the sailor looked wicked. But 
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the man of oil was used to such scenes, 
and with brass enough in his face ti ave 
made a long nine, said: 

“Ton must have had them stolen from 
yon, for you went on board awful drunk. 
I remarked it to my partner at the time.” 

“Bosh!” shouted the sailor. “I had 
been drinkin’ a little, but my chist was 
locked when I left here, an’ was fast when 
I overhauled it, an’ my belief is that you 
never pul the rags in, or Fd found ’em when 
I looked; an’ your concern are frauds F’ 

Host men would have been confused, to 
say the least, at such a charge as this; but 
Finn wasn’t of the confused kind. Look¬ 
ing the sailor squarely in the eye, he said; 

“ Where did you look for your outfit ?” 

“ In my chist, in course,” was the surly 
answer. 

“Well, my man, we sent your chest off 
all right, and have your receipt for it, as 
well as an order from you on your voyage 
in the Marchioness to pay us for the same, 
and if you lost your outfit while you were 
tight, that wasn’t our fault, was it? You 
could hcnse found the things in the bill any 
time you looked there for them; but see 
here,” Finn continued, wagging his dexter 
finger in an impressive manner, “ you have 
impeached my integrity, and I don’t want 
to have any trouble with you, and put you 
in chokey (a slang word in New Bedford 
for jail), so away with you out of this. 
Bouse along P’ And before the man could 
recover his presence of mind, he was 
pushed gently into the street and the door 
closed behind him. 

In sailor parlance, he had been shang- 
haed by the agents the previous voyage, 
and now, failing to get even decent treat¬ 
ment when seeking redress, he swore 
roundly for ten minutes, then clapped on 
sail and disappeared, and probably in less 
than a month the same operation was re¬ 
peated by some of the unctuous men of 
New Bedford—perhaps Finn £ Fluke doing 
it over again, returning the man to the 
Marchioness. 

“What can I do for yon, gentlemen?” 
Finn asked, blandly, after disposing of the 
sailor. 

“ This young man is a ward of mine, and 
wants to go in the Antaeus if he can get a 
chance to suit him,” answered Mr. Kent. 

“I don’t know about that. What kind 
of a chance does he want ?” inquired Finn. 

“ Boatsteerer,” was my answer. 


“ Captain Black generally takes nothing 
but Portuguese with him, except his mates, 
and I don’t believe we can ship you there. 
Wouldn’t the Marchioness suit you just as 
well? She is a lucky boat, well found, 
comfortable in a sea, and almost always 
takes out her old crew again.” 

Mr. Finn forgot his previous visitor had 
just returned in her while he was praising 
her, but as he finished his laudations, said: 

“ Ever made a voyage before ?” 

“If I hadn’t, I should have asked for 
the billet.” 

“ Just so. Where did you sail from?” 

Before I could answer this question the 
door opened, and in came a fine-looking 
man. 

“ Here is Mr. Trunnell, the third mate of 
the Antons. He shipped with the condi¬ 
tion that he should be allowed to select his 
own boatsteerer, and if you can satisfy 
him, for he’s awful particular, you can go 
in the Antssus; otherwise, there isn’t a 
ghost of a chance in that ship.” 

“I came up to say that the captain has 
just seen a messenger from home, who re¬ 
ports that his wife is dying, so the old man 
has left the ship in charge of Mr. Comstock, 
and gone, saying, ‘We wont go until Mrs. 
Black gets well or passes away.’ ” 

“Why, it’ll take him a month to go home 
and back, at the shortest. Why couldn’t 
she have held off another month, nntil he 
had got comfortably to sea?” groaned 
Finn. 

“ Stop yer growlin’now F’ uttered Fluke, 
stepping forward from behind a screen, 
and seeming to think his partner had better 
be quiet before us. 

“ Well, I don’t exactly want her to die,” 
whiffled Finn, “but then her sickness 
really is ill-timed, especially as we wanted 
the ship to sail right off.” 

“Mr. Trunnell, take this young man and 
his guardian out for a walk, and see if the 
youngster suits you for a boatsteerer,” said 
Mr. Fluke, with decision, anxious to get us 
out of the way. 

The third mate nodded in the affirmative, 
and we withdrew. 

“Fiver been whaling before?” asked Mr. 
Trunnell, as we gained the Btreet. 

“Part of a voyage,” was my frank 
answer. 

“See here,” interposed Mr. Kent, “this 
young man Tan away from home and went 
whaling. I got him away from the Pegasus 
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t’other side, and now he wants to go again. 
Til give you a hundred dollars in cash to 
take him for your boatsteerer.” 

“When was he discharged from the 
Pegasus?” 

“He wasn’t discharged at all; he made 
out his own papers.” 

“How many years ago was that?” 

“Tears! He’s an old whale, aint he? 
It wasn’t over eight months ago,” was the 
somewhat derisive explanation of Mr. 
Kent. 

“What! this voyage? Shark, Skin & 
Co.! the devil! a hundred dollars! ril 
take him, sure’s you are bom!” jerked out 
Mr. Trunnell, after some thought. 

I was overjoyed at his acceptance of me, 
and Trunnell, who seemed anxious to 
touch the bounty ottered, suggested that 
we should return to Finn & Fluke’s at 
once. 

“He’s all right, and will suit me,” said 
Mr. Trunnell, briefly, to Mr. Fluke, as we 
entered the office, Mr. Finn having dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ Have you talked about lay ?” asked the 
junior agent. 

“Yes, eightieth,” replied Trunnell, 
though we had not mentioned that. 

“Ton are perfectly satisfied?” queried 
Fluke. 

“Perfectly.” 

The shipping-list was produced at once, 
and in a second T was enrolled with the 
crew of the Antaeus as a boatsteerer, at the 
eightieth lay, or one and one-fourth per 
cent of the voyage. 

“ The ship wont sail for over a month,” 
said Fluke, after he had secured my sign- 
manual. “Where shall I find you when 
we want you?” 

I gave him our address in Boston, and as 
the man took it down, he actually had the 
impudence to ask if he should prepare an 
outfit for me, and have it ready against my 
return. 

“Hot much,” responded Hr. Kent. 
“You see,” he continued, “my ward is an 
old sailor, and I am as salt a barnacle as 
ever stuck to a ship, so we are up to all the 
little tricks of the trade, Mr. Fluke; and, 
while we thank you for your kind atten¬ 
tion, we decline it, because the firm, at the 
last cast, might forget to put in some of 
the duds, except in the hill.” 

“I didn’t think you’d want me to,” 
snickered Fluke; “but I will say, that if 


there is to be any forgetting, don’t let it be 
you to forget to come when we write.” 

Assuring him that 1 would be in readi¬ 
ness when he wanted me, we took our 
leave, followed by Mr. Trunnell. 

“ Come along to the hotel and Fll settle 
with you,” said Mr. Kent to my superior. 

He was willing to receive the bonus for 
my advancement, and, having taken the 
money, shook hands with me and said, “ I 
know you’ll be on hand now.” And then 
turning to my guardian, assured him that, 
though he knew I was green, he would do 
all he could to forward and help me in my 
duties, after which assurance he took his 
leave. 

That evening we returned to Boston, 
where J waited nearly two months before 
I received a letter, stating that the ship 
would be ready for sea by the time I could 
arrive on board. 

During the interim between my shipping 
and call, Mr. Kent was posting me in my 
new duties, and instructing me in sailor 
tactics and navigation, so that I learned 
more from him during that period than I 
had learned in my brief voyage at sea. 
While I had been waiting I had bought as 
good an outfit as I needed, and at reason¬ 
able rates, so I was ready to start at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice, and the day after the letter 
was received in Boston Mr. Kent and I 
were in New Bedford, and my ehest was 
on board the Antsus at the foot of Union 
Wharf. 

We went to sea two days later, our fare¬ 
wells being made from the ship to the 
wharf. We let go the warps, gave three 
cheers in answer to the crowd on the wharf , 
as we drifted out clear, braced up the yards, 
as the ship wore around, met her with the 
helm, and squared away before the wind, 
down Buzzard’s Bay, of! on our voyage. 

As the pilot was in charge of the ship, 
Captain Black, whom I had never Been, 
stayed below until we were off Block 
Island, where he discharged the pilot, and 
assumed control of the Anheus and of the 
destinies of those on board. Captain Black 
was a tall, lean, consumptive-looking man,, 
and it seemed marvellous that so cadaver¬ 
ous a being could have the reputation he: 
enjoyed; but though he was frail in ap¬ 
pearance, he had a fire in his eye that be¬ 
tokened considerable nervous energy, and 
he walked as lightly as a cat. 

Mr. Comstock, the mats, was the very 
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reverse of the captain, being short, thick¬ 
set, and having a very unctuous look. One 
of our boatsteerers declared that the cap¬ 
tain took Dumpy, as the mate was nick¬ 
named, on purpose to cast shadows for 
him. 

Mr. Belay, the second dickey, was an in¬ 
offensive man, rather dumb if anything, 
and gossip stated that he acquired his posi¬ 
tion by being brother-in-law to Fluke, and 
not from any ability of his own. 

Mr. Trunnell, whom I steered, was cer¬ 
tainly the best looking man on board, and 
his repntation for whaling was unsurpassed; 
but, according to the sailors’ gossip, there 
was some blemish to his character that 
would prevent his ever rising above his 
present position, and Shark, Skin & Co. 
had actually, kicked him out of their office 
after his last voyage, he being in their em¬ 
ploy then. He was under a cloud in New 
Bedford certainly, for he had fallen from 
chief to third mate, so there would be little 
chance that from accidental causes he 
would have to assume command during 
the voyage, although, from his whaling 
capabilities, Finn & Fluke allowed him the 
lay of a second mate, while he was enrolled 
as third; and, in addition to this, he had 
received the privilege of selecting his own 
boatsteerer, without consulting the captain 
at all. 

I found that report concerning our crew 
was correct, for every one of those in the 
steerage and forward, except myself, were 
“gees,” either native or whitewashed ones. 
By the latter phrase, I mean holding natu¬ 
ralization papers, to enable the captain to 
get his Custom House clearance. 

I expected to fare hard among so many 
foreigners, but I found, to my surprise, 
that, boy as I was, I was looked upon with 
great respect, and it was a long time before 
I divined the cause; but at last a glimmer 
of the truth came over me. Mr. Trunnell’s 
whaling mantle covered my shoulders. His 
reputation was so great among them, that 
it was supposed he would not take a boat¬ 
steerer who was not high in his profession, 
and I was looked on as an infant prodigy 
accordingly. 

Mr. Kent had furnished me with a good 
set of nautical instruments, nautical alma¬ 
nacs, Bowditch’s Practical Navigator, or 
Epitome, as it is generally called, and as 
good a chronometer watch as could be 
bought, instructing me to make good use 


of my time, and never be remiss in my 
studies. 

With this injunction in my ears I went 
on deck about noon the first day out, pre¬ 
pared to take the sun and work up our 
position. The captain, first and thir d mates 
were on the quarter-deck, evidently pre¬ 
pared for the same thing. 

The captain was looking at Mr. Trunnell 
with some perplexity in his countenance as 
I came on deck, but as he caught sight of 
my pig yoke, as a quadrant is vulgarly 
called, his face became as colored as his 
name, and he roared: 

“Look a-here, Mr. Trunnell, isn’t that 
your boatsteerer?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, I suppose this is all right, but I 
want you to understand now, that Mr. 
Comstock and I can do all the navigating] 
that is required on board for the present/ 
so you and your boatsteerer can carry your 
tools below until ours give out.” 

With a perfectly respectful air Mr. Trun¬ 
nell closed the sights on his quadrant, and 
replied: 

“ In all the ships I have ever sailed in, 
the captains have encouraged their officers 
and men to become navigators, bo that they 
might be competent in time to conduct 
voyages for themselves, instead of refusing 
to let them practise what little they might 
know.” 

“That is all very well, Mr. Trunnell,” 
replied the captain, apparently controlling 
himself after great effort, “but, you see, I 
intend to run my own courses and distances 
without any calculations except my own, 
and I shall withhold my reasons for it. Go 
below with your things.” 

There was no gainsaying this, and Mr. 
Trunnell, with an air of vexation, went 
below with his instruments. 

“ What is the reason the old man wont 
let any one but himself or Mr. Comstock 
get the sun?” I asked, as I went into the 
steerage. 

I had not expected to he answered as 
promptly as I was, but after being laughed 
at for my greenness in attempting to get an 
observation while on the Antreus, I was 
told that while Captain Black was a very 
superior navigator, Mr. Comstock was an 
exceedingly inferior one; indeed, it was 
reported that he could not work our posi¬ 
tion at all, depending entirely upon the 
captain for navigation. But it was also 
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told me that they had discovered a place 
Which was a favorite feeding-ground for 
sperm whales, and that they had kept it 
private, always sailing together, and mating 
lays, or, in other words, making the differ¬ 
ence in their percentage of the voyage 
average, so that they would get paid alike. 

“What are they so private for?” lasted. 

“Because they don’t want the whole 
world running into their pet place and 
breaking up the school. The old man mjj 
make a dozen voyages to the place, fill his 
vessel in one season, and make all hands 
that stick by him rich. I, for one, go in 
for dimes before I do for knowledge,’’ was 
the answer I got from one of our boat* 
steerers, a rather intelligent Portuguese. 

The captain’s conduct was explained to 
me now, although I thought he was selfish 
enough in concealing his discovery; yet, 
after all, it was only human nature for him 
to attempt to control all he could in the 
business. 

Day after day for a conple of weeks 
passed along, when, one forenoon, I heard 
the old man say to Mr. Trunnell: 

“ I suppose yon have learned before this 
why I don’t allow any observations to be 
made?” 

“ I have heard,” replied the third mate. 
“ My boatsteerer told me.” 

He spoke correctly, for I had told him 
the first chance I got. 

“ I am glad you know the reason, and 
will say that your observations at that time 
made no particular difference to me, for 
before I put away for my true whaling- 
grounds, I shall touch at Faya!, but I 
thought it better to have an understanding 
at once.” 

“ I do not deny that I would like to know 
our position daily, Captain Black, but I 
shall not disobey your orders by coming on 
deck to get observations ; but I will say 
that when we are on the ground, if I wn 
locate it I shall do so, and if anything 
happens to you on the voyage I shall be 
able to continue your work, for I know the 
mate and second mate are both unable to 
do so, notwithstanding their pretensions.” 

“All right, Mr. Trunnell; when we get 
to my ground, Pll take extra good care 
that I keep my secret,” replied Captain 
Black, walking away as he spoke. 

If the captain had his own pet oil-farm 
somewhere on the globe, he also had good 
luck in the Atlantic, for we had killed and 


tried ont eleven sperm whales three weeks 
before we sighted Fayal, getting a fish every 
third day for a month, making us five hun¬ 
dred barrels of oil. 

Mr. Trunnell was “ high hook” in whal¬ 
ing, for we got seven of the whales in our 
bbat; and as I struck them all, and he 
killed them, I began to feel that I was quite 
a whaler. There was no envy among our 
crew, for Captain Black had just the right 
faculty to command Portuguese. 

“That’s glorious I I don’t care who kills 
the fish so long as I get my lay out of it!” 
he would exclaim, as a whale would be 
towing alongside; and by a hundred such 
little speeches he would keep the crew in 
rare good humor as they figured their share 
of the catch. 

I had held my own hand very well, and, 
young as I was, I was held in good estima¬ 
tion on board, while Mr. Trunnell really 
tried to aid me in learning my business, 
and even let me lance a whale after I had 
struck it, retaining his place in the stem of 
the boat after I had thrown the harpoon, 
instead of exchanging places; and, as it 
was a quiet whale, I managed to reach its 
life without much exertion, getting it into 
its death flurry very quickly, and doing as 
well as an old hand could have done. 

The pod of whales we were among left 
us after we got our eleventh, and as we had 
been working toward the Western Islands, 
the captain now thought he would run in 
that direction at once, and ship the oil 
home. We had an unfortunate accident 
just before we made land, it being the first 
occurrence that led to breaking up the 
voyage, and giving this sketch its title. 

Mr. Belay, the second mate, went aloft 
one night to furl the mainsail, got into the 
weather-earring, and, while there, was 
taken with a fain ting-spell, mentioned the 
fact to the sailor next to him that he felt 
sick, and before the man could seize hold 
of him, poor Belay threw up his arms, and, 
as the ship rolled, he went off the yard 
into the darkness. 

The ship was hove to at once, and, al¬ 
though there was considerable sea running, 
we had three boats launched with all pos¬ 
sible speed, cruising all around in our 
vicinity. It was of no avail. He must 
have sunk immediately on touching the 
water, and after an hour’s unsuccessful 
hunt, the boats were recalled, and the ship 
wore away on her course. 
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Mr. Belay was a better sailor than he 
.was whaleman, and though he always 
looked as if he had been completely cowed 
in some portion of his life, and remained 
so ever since, he managed to hold a fair 
amount of respect from the crew while he 
was on duty on hoard, although they evi¬ 
dently despised his cowardly traits, that 
were folly exhibited when he was after a 
whale; for he always was after them, no¬ 
body ever seeing him strike one either this 
voyage or the one before, and nothing but 
his connection with our agents had saved 
him from being broken, or, in other words, 
transferred from the cabin to the forecastle 
long ago. His merits and demerits were 
warmly discussed for a few days, and as 
the captain made no appointment of a new 
officer in -his place, we, in the steerage, 
came todiie conclusion that he intended to 
supply the vacancy at Fayal after we ar¬ 
rived there. 

In due course of time the Antaeus was 
anchored off the Western Islands, and soon 
we began to discharge our oil into a ship 
that was going home; for our captain be¬ 
lieved firmly in the idea of getting some¬ 
thing home to reimburse his owners for 
their expense in sending him to sea as 
speedily as possible; a thing that in later 
years seems to be reversed, for now-a-days 
one of the first things that an agent gets 
from a whaler is a report that she is clean, 
or notice to the effect that they have taken 
no oil, supplemented by a draft for refits. 

Captain Black went to work the old- 
fashioned way. He sold thirty barrels of 
oil to refit with, and sent the balance home 
to gladden the hearts of Finn and Fluke, 
if anything could warm the fossils they 
called their hearts. 

After three days, the captain told Mr. 
Trunnell he could take his boat’s crew on 
shore for a couple of days’ run; so we were 
soon in clean apparel, and pulling merrily 
to the beach. 

“Bobstay,” said Mr. Trunnell, as we 
hauled our boat into a little yard that 
belonged to the American consulate, and 
left it in charge of one of Mr. Dabney’s 
men until a crew came from the Bhip to 
take it on board again, “walk up town 
with me.” 

I assented to this readily, and as our 
crew dispersed to buy fruit and make love 
to the island senoritas, we went along the 
main thoroughfare, followed by a crowd 


beseeching us to hire their donkeys for a 
ride. 

“Justthe thing! Let’s have a donkey 
ride,” said Trunnell, suddenly. 

I agreed forthwith, and we were soon 
mounted on two animals so very wretched 
in appearance that there was nothing to 
choose between them. Living with a Por¬ 
tuguese crew, as we did, both of us had 
picked up enough to make ourselves intel¬ 
ligible to our guides, who were directly 
astern of our Jacks, belaboring them with 
a cudgel; so, ordering them to hush their 
noise and let us walk along, we went off 
with some degree of comfort. 

“Who is going second mate?” I asked, 
by way of opening a chat. 

“Pll tell you if you’ll be astonished 
when you hear about it afterwards.” 

I agreed to be surprised whenever I heard 
it legitimately on board. 

“ It is a secret at present, and we will 
not have it known on board until we are 
about to sail. Three days ago the old man 
had a long talk with me, said he knew I 
was under a cloud in New Bedford, but as 
I proved my whaling abilities, he was going 
to take me for his second mate, provided I 
would give him my word of honor that I 
would go with him in that capacity until I 
had a ship of my own, a thing that seem 
far enough off.” 

I congratulated him on his promotion, 
and then asked which one of the boat- 
steerers would take his place. 

“ This is upon honor, you know,” said 
Trunnell. I assented. 

“You are,” came like a thunderbolt 
upon me. 

“ Pooh I I don’t believe it,” I uttered. 

“I thought you would be surprised. 
You see the old man had his eye upon you 
the day I let you lance the whale, and upon 
my assurance that yon were a seaman, he 
concluded to take you in preference to 
having one of the ‘ gees ’ aft.” 

“ Fm afraid I shan’t he up to your rec¬ 
ommend in Bailo riring -” 

“Don’t be afraid to ask me if you get 
jammed anywhere.” 

“ Trunnell, what is your interest in me ?” 
I asked, suddenly. 

The new second mate blushed, and then 
said, quickly: 

“ One hundred’dollars.” 

“ You be banged I There is some other 
motive,” iTeplied. 
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After a few moments* thought, he said, 
reluctantly: 

“I have another motive, and I will 
divulge it if you will give me your word 
that, if you wont assist me, you wont ex¬ 
pose me.** 

I promised him that I would be secret, 
for my curiosity was thoroughly aroused 
at his mysterious manner. 

“I am a spy,” he said, briefly, in a 
whisper. 

“A spyl What do you mean?” I re¬ 
torted, thinking his wits were affected. 

“ Softly, my hoy. I mean what I say. I 
am a spy for your old enemies, Shark, Skin 
& Co., and left a mateship in their employ 
to come third mate here. 3 * 

“Yes; hut why?” 

“I will give you the whole story, 33 said 
Trunnell. “ You see, old Black goes out 
in the Antaeus voyage after voyage with 
the same mate and as near the same crew 
as possible, fills the ship in less than a year 
every time, and no one knows where he 
cruises. I have a private arrangement with 
Shark, Skin & Co., to appear to get into 
serious difficulty with them, and finally I 
ship with Black as third mate, but receive 
a bonus of one thousand dollars from Shark, 
Skin & Co. to do so. I also have their 
written agreement that if I can swear I 
have found the cruising-ground of the 
AnUeiis, aud bring a witness to the fact, 
they will give me a ship on my return. I 
liked your looks the first time I saw you, 
and concluded to make you my confidant if 
you were worth it. I think you are, and 
if you will join me, I will take you out 
mate next voyage if we are successful this 
one.” 

“Will Shark, Skin & Co. have me for 
your mate? 33 I asked. 

“Of course they will, and to prove to 
you they are in earnest, I will show you 
their word in writing. 33 And with this he 
produced a bond to him from them, stating 
what he had told me, and giving him the 
privilege of choosing his own crew from 
mate to cook. 

“That embodies the whole, 33 I said, 
“and Til tell you what 3711 do. X 3 U join 
you, providing you will give me the same 
lay that you get. 33 

It was a tough favor to ask him, an old 
whaler, to mate with me, and he did not 
quite relish it; but at last he said: 

I wont do that, but Fll give you as 


good a lay as I can squeeze out of Shark, 
Skin & Co. 33 

“Filagree to that,” I said, “for they’ll 
have to come down to the fair thing, as 
they’ll be a little in my power, the human 
bloodsuckers P 3 I said, warmly. 

“Just so. I don’t care how much you 
get out of them; the more the merrier, for 
they are mean hounds, and I owe them an 
old score that will be settled in full one of 
these days, and I am coming down on them 
for a stiff lay, and will assist you to do the 
same, 33 replied TrunnelL 

“ Then I’ll agree to join you in this spy¬ 
ing expedition.” And we shook hand s 
warmly, in token of our sincerity. 

Our conspiracy against the knowledge of 
our destination was now effected, and our 
plau was laid aside for the present, for we 
wanted to get out of the broiling sun, and 
clouds of dust that arose from the lime¬ 
stone road we were on; so we hallooed to 
our drivers to clap on sail and hurry us 
back to town. 

As we drove into the public square we 
saw the mate dodge into a coffee-house, 
and Mr. Trunnell took alarm at once. 

“Bobstay,” he said, “I actually believe 
that old Dumpy has got the face to try and 
shadow us, so we’ll bother him by sepa¬ 
rating. We’ll discharge our donkeys here, 
then you follow me to where I saw him 
dodge in, and when I invite you to make a 
day of it with me, decline.” 

I nodded that I understood him, so we 
paid for the use of our beasts, and took to 
our feet again. 

“How did you like your ride?” I asked, 
as the mate halted. 

“ Tiptop! But let’s go in here and take 
a drink. 33 

“ Well, I think 1 wont. I got acquainted 
with some sweet little senoritas when I was 
here last voyage, and I’m off to make a call 
on them. Will you go ?” I rejoined. 

“ Hot any for me; I’m a married man,” 
Trunnell replied. 

I could distinctly see a pair of eyes peer¬ 
ing through a crack from behind a door, 
and my ally saw them, too; but we man¬ 
aged to preserve our gravity, and saying, 
“ You’ U be sorry you didn’t come,” I moved 
away. 

“ Fve got clear of that jackanapes now. 
Get me to go to ride with him l I always 
was a fool P 3 said Trunnell, with a morti¬ 
fied air, before I got out of earshot. 
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Any one would have thought that he dis¬ 
liked me, and if I had not known and 
understood the situation, I should have 
had my pride taken down; hut feeling that 
his soliloquy was for the benefit of the 
eavesdropper behind the door, I moved off. 

I soon found wy acquaintances of last 
voyage, they being fruit and flower mer¬ 
chants in the market, and as I could under¬ 
stand them very well on this visit, I soon 
was having a joyous time, surrounded by 
the fair flower-girls, having bought their 
Whole stock in trade, and then, sailor-like, 
pleasing myself by pelting their merchan¬ 
dize at their heads. 

In the midst of the frolic who should roll 
along but old Dumpy the mate, and seeing 
the fun I was having he attempted to lend 
me a hand; but the girls had no notion of 
letting him interfere, for they drove him 
ignominiously from the field, his stovepipe 
hat stove in, his coat, vest and white shirt 
ruined with fruit stains, while his hair and 
face were not altogether innocent of pulls 
and scratches. 

u Blast if I can see how you can get along 
so easy l” roared the discomfited man, as 
he beat a retreat, while I, letting him run 
before the storm he had created, resumed 
my harmless warfare. 

I thoroughly enjoyed my trip on shore, 
and carried off quantities of fruit the next 
day, giving it around with a free hand 
among my messmates who had stayed on 
board. 

By a week’s time all hands were in good 
humor with a run on shore, fresh water, 
provisions and fruit iu plenty were taken 
on board, and we were ready for sea. 

“ Pass the word for Bobstay to come into 
the cabin, 3 ’ I heard Captain Black say one 
morning. 

In obedience to the call I went there, 
and found him with the first mate and Mr. 
Trunnell. 

“Mr. Stay, if I take Mr. Trunnell for 
second officer, in place of Mr. Belay, do 
you feel competent to take his place?” 

With as much surprise as I could muster, 
I said, promptly; 

“Ido” 

“ What lay do you expect ?” 

“ A third mate’s, sir. If I am able to fill 
the place, I am also deserving of the pay; 
and if I prove incompetent I shall be 
broken, regardless of what pay I receive,” 
I answered. 


“I presumte you feel the same, Mr. 
■Trunnell ?” said the captain. 

“I certainly do, sir,” was the reply. 

“Your ideas, I suppose, are right, and so 
we will go to the consul’s, have the changes 
in your shipment effected, get our clear¬ 
ance, and leave on our return.” 

We were willing, and so we were soon in 
the captain’s boa„ with that functionary, 
being pulled ashore at a lively rate of 
speed. In the course of an hour our 
changes were made, and then, going on 
board again, we got underway at once. 

We were not allowed to be in the cabin 
When the daily course was reckoned, but 
as we had both found, from questioning at 
different times such parts of the crew as 
had been with the captain before, we were 
bound for the Pacific ocean, and we de¬ 
ferred any attempt to ascertain our posi¬ 
tion until after we left Cape Horn. The 
captain was as particular as possible about 
his observations, carefully keeping ns out 
of the way when he took them, and as we 
laid low until after we got into the Pacific, 
we entirely lolled his suspicious , if he had 
any, that we cared to fathom, his secret. 

We had rather a hard time of it when we 
weathered the Horn, but at last we were in 
the ocean that is noted for its traditional 
good weather, and now came a series of 
bewildering manoeuvres. 

The ship was sailed northwest one day, 
hauled to the east the next, then at noon 
wore around and heat to the southwest, 
aud so we kept boxing about, although our 
general drift was wes^by-south-half-south, 
as nearly as we could figure in our minds. 

After a week of this nonsense, it was 
presumed that any one who had kept our 
whereabouts by dead reckoning, or any 
other way, had lost his position, the ship 
was put off on a sou’-sou’west course, and 
kept a booming. 

That night, during the watch of Mr. 
Trunnell, we both got a lunar observation; 
and after revising our figures, found that 
our calculations agreed within half a mile, 
using my watch to obtain our Greenwich 
time with. 

“To-morrow, Bobstay, you dodge into 
the old man’s stateroom, get a squint at his 
chronometer, set your watch by it, and 
then we will he in as good case as he, and 
take a lunar every night.” 

I agreed to this, and the next forenoon, 
getting an opportunity by Trunnell’s rais- 
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ing a false alarm of whales, I slipped into 
Captain Black’s room, and essayed to get 
the time, but found to my disgust that the 
chronometer box was locked. 

Foiled in my undertaking, I darted into 
my own room, just in time to escape detec¬ 
tion by the mate, who came down growling 
at Tmnnell’s mistake. 

“ I am anxious to get oil,” said the sec¬ 
ond mate at dinner, “ and, thinking I saw 
a spout, I shouted before I gave it due 
attention.” 

"Never mind, Mr. Trnnnell; I would 
rather have a false alarm, than for whales 
to be around and no notice taken of them. 
Keep np the spry de corpse, as my grand¬ 
mother, who was a Frenchman, used to 
say,” replied the captain, ready to make 
peace. 

As it was overlooked by the captain, the 
mate could do no less, so dinner passed 
along smoothly, and all were serene. 

That afternoon I reported my lack of 
success to Trunnell. 

“ Never mind, we’ll have to stack to your 
watch, and make our observations as close 
as we can,” was the answer; though we 
both felt discomfited at my failure. 

We kept our lunars up for a week, and 
then Trnnnell, who had a chart of the 
South Pacific, said: 

“ There is a doubtful island down here, 
and if onr observations are correct, we 
shall reach it in the course of the day. The 
time is noted against it, and when we do 
make it, if we get near enough, we’U set 
your watch by that, and then come the 
double on old skeesicks.” 

We sighted nothing but sea and water 
that day, and would have felt terribly dis¬ 
heartened but for one thing: 

At noontime the captain took his obser¬ 
vation as usual, then, after working it up, 
studied a chart closely, then taming to old 
Dumpy said, “About to-morrow night,” in 
very significant tones. 

A shrewd look of understanding passed 
between them, and then, after Dumpy had 
given a nod of intelligence, the captain 
folded up his charts, and replaced them 
with his instruments in his room. 

We understood as well as the mate. The 
next day would bring the island, and we 
were a day out of our reckoning. 

Sure enough, the next day the masthead 
shouted “ Land O F’ and there in the dis¬ 
tance was the towering cone of a lofty 
mountain to be seen. 


We did not come up to it until the last 
glimmer of the setting sun was sinking bor 
low the horizon, leaving the placid sea a 
mirror of golden rays as it reflected its 
beams from its liquid bosom; but when we 
did arrive there, the captain took the helm, 
run boldly up, as though well acquainted, 
and then directed Mr. Trnnnell to lower 
his boat and take him on shore, while the 
mate hove the ship to under the influence 
of the land breeze, that was just setting in. 

“I am going to see the old chief; buy 
some yams of him, and talk to his pretty 
daughter again, Mr. Comstock. Put some 
presents for old Copperas on board the 
boat. I may stay on shore all night, if 
everything is as it used to be. Come along, 
Mr. Trnnnell.” 

His orders having been complied with, 
they soon were going on shore to this isl¬ 
and, that to the crew seemed a very myste¬ 
rious place, and one that almost arose 
from the sea at the beck of the captain’s 
finger. 

The captain landed, and, as we had tame 
to see before darkness enveloped the scene, 
a crowd of natives received him with clam¬ 
orous cries as he touched the beach, and 
walked into their midst. 

“ Is it safe on shore ?” I asked the mate. 

“ Moderately so. Captain Black under¬ 
stands their lingo some, and as he always 
gives the chief lots of presents, he gets 
along like a nabob with them.” 

“ He’s been here before, then?” I con¬ 
tinued. 

“ Before 1 I should think he had. We 
always stop here when we come out, and 
make this our point of departure for home. 
"Voyage before the last Cap’n Black stopped 
here for a month. He said he was sick; 
but it was Jove-sickness, I think; an’ the 
chief’s daughter was the cause. I hope 
the old chief is in the king business now. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he was dead, though. 
He weighed three or four hundred last 
time we were here, and was nearly fifty; 
and that is terrible old for a native. Would 
not be surprised if he was dead, though, 
forpoi is awful fattening stuff, and the old 
chief used to eat a peck at a time, and then 
look hungry.” 

The mate was in a loquacious mood, and 
I thought it best not to interfere by asking 
questions, for I was afraid if I displayed 
curiosity he would become suspicious and 
grow reticent. 
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Crack! went a pistol on shore. 

“Halloo!” shouted the mate, dropping 
his soliloquy, for he had seemed to com¬ 
mune with himself while he was talking, 
forgetting my presence; “ that means mis¬ 
chief ! All hands on deck!” 

All hands were there without calling, 
and Hr. Comstock, without waiting for 
orders, began to work the ship in shore 
again, setting lanterns in the rigging, so 
the boat could find us readily. 

Shouts of rage could be heard on shore, 
and the voice of Mr. Trunnell could be dis¬ 
tinguished cheering the captain boldly, 
and urging him to fresh endeavors to do 
something; then another crack of the pis¬ 
tol was heard again, fresh howls and cries, 
then a rushing tearing sound through a 
thicket, then a shout from Mr. Trunnell, 
“All right!” and soon the boat was heard 
coming, the men laying to their oars, mak¬ 
ing their ashen blades send showers of fire 
as they threw the phosphorescent water 
from them. 

The boat was soon alongside, the falls 
hooked on, and the men clambering on 
board; the captain ordered the vessel to be 
put away to sea at once, and then stag¬ 
gered below. 

Quickly were his orders obeyed, and as 
the Antaeus gathered headway the boat was 
hoisted up and swung into its place on the 
cranes, while all sail was crowded on. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Trunnell?” I 
asked; the mate having disappeared below 
to attend to the master. 

“ Captain Black came within an ace of 
slipping his wind, on shore among the 
heathen there,” he replied, in a serious 
tone. 

“How?” 

“Why, he landed like an old acquaint¬ 
ance ; but it seems that his old friend, tho 
former chief, is dead, and the new one, 
after leading him in a little way, tried to 
brain him with a club, as they had some 
difficulty together about the old chief’s 
daughter last voyage. The kanaka was 
jealous of the captain’s attentions to the 
dusky maiden, and now he is chief, has 
tried to kill him. The captain shot him 
dead, and made a break for the boat, was 
headed off, ran like a deer, doubled on 
them, and succeeded in getting back to us, 
after shooting another man; and that is 
all I can tell you in regard to it.” 

Captain Black came on deck a couple of 


hours later, altered our course of northeast 
to due south, and then went below for the 
night, apparently very much exhausted by 
his exertions. 

The next morning the welcome news of 
“ There she blows!” was heard from the 
masthead, and soon the whole crew were 
in commotion, for 

“ Whales to the right of us. 

Whales to the left of as. 

Spouted and tumbled.” 

“Here we are again!” shouted Captain 
Black, with evident satisfaction in his 
voice, and apparently recovered from his 
exhaustion of the day before. “ Mr. Trun- 
neil, you, and Mi*. Stay, and I will lower 
away, while Mr. Comstock gets ready for 
us. We only want one a piece, but get a 
big one.” 

“Ay, ay, sirl” we answered together, as 
we hastened to obey the orders we had re¬ 
ceived. 

My boat was soon in the water, and 
quickly was I going on to a large sperma¬ 
ceti. It was the first one where I had the 
full management of taking; but before I 
could realize it, my Portuguese boatsteerer 
was fast in good shape, and springing aft 
for me to take his place and kill the fish. 

With considerable excitement I relin¬ 
quished the oar to him, rushed into the 
head of the boat, found that the whale ap¬ 
peared to be a little bewildered, and as I 
was plenty near enough, I raised the lance, 
thrust it into him well, just under his fluke, 
churned it two or three times before the 
whale moved, bringing the lifeblood al¬ 
most instantaneously, and backed water 
just in time to escape having the boat 
swamped, as the suffering fish went into 
its flurry. 

The crew had been a little jealous of me, 
I thought, because I appeared so young to 
them; but, having had the luck to kill the 
whale without any mistake or misfortune, 
my skill was established at once, together 
with my reputation. 

We had been so busy killing our fish that 
we had not looked after the other boats; 
but, having secured our prey, and having 
the satisfaction of seeing it turn up dead, 
we looked around to see what the others 
were doing. 

Hr. Trunnell had killed his fish also, 
and I noted with joy that it was larger 
than mine; while the captain had also se- 
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cured his; but there was trouble in his 
boat, for his men were waving their hats in 
an excited manner for us to come. 

Seeing that the second mate was wailing 
his fish, I did so to min e, and we bothstarted 
for our superior’s craft. 

As we drew near, Mr. Trunnell shouted, 
“ What is the matter there ? Stove f” 

As he asked the question we both saw 
that the form of the captain was missing, 
and both of our hearts filled with grave 
forebodings of trouble. 

“ Cap'n Black, him dead," answered the 
boatsteerer, in frightened accents. 

We hurried on, pulled on to the boat, 
and there lay the captain in the bows, 
limp and motionless. 

We soon were on board making exami¬ 
nation, and sure enough, the captain was 
dead. 

“ How did this occur?” asked Mr. Trun¬ 
nell; we having become satisfied that life 
had fled. 

“No know, sar; he killed whale, then 
fell down. Spec’ he hit hese’f somehow,” 
answered the boatsteerer. 

“ Take him on board the ship,” ordered 
Mr. Trunnell, getting back into his own 
boat. 

“ Mr. Stay, your whale and mine are the 
largest of the three; waif this one, then 
hook on to your own, and X will mine, and 
tow them up alongside. Tell Mr. Corn- 
stock to send you back for this whale,” he 
concluded, to the boat with the captain’s 
body, which was now moviug away. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied the man. 

“What killed the captain?” I inquired, 
as we pulled along together after our 
whales, having finished waifing the cap¬ 
tain’s. 

“He was a feeble man in appearance, 
and I am inclined to think he suffered 
from heart disease; and the excitement of 
to-day, after liis frightful run last evening, 
was too much for him, and produced death, 
is my idea of it. What do you think?” 

His theory was reasonable, and two 
hours later, when we got our whales along¬ 
side, this opinion was confirmed by the 
mate, who said that Captain Black had 
been a sufferer from heart disease for 
years, but no one except himself knew 
anything of it. 

“ What do you intend to do, Mr. Com¬ 
stock?” inquired Mr. Trunnell, as soon as 
we got calmed down again. 


Mr. Comstock was rather an ignorant 
man, but he had plenty of force, after all; 
for he said, promptly: 

“We will bury the captain to-morrow. 
In the meantime, we will secure what oil 
we’ve got alongside, and by then I will 
have decided in my-mind what to do.” 

“Very well, sir; if it is all the same to 
you, X would s ugg est that I assume your 
place of chief mate, Mr. Stay take miner 
and we put in a boatsteerer in Mr. Stay’s, 
until your mind is made up, so as to expe¬ 
dite our cutting-in.” 

“That suits me,” answered the mate, 
“ except the third mate. We’ll let that 
slide, and get along somehow until this 
blubber is below.” 

“ Very well, suit yourself,” replied Trun- 
nell, going on deck where the men were 
assembled, and turning to them, said: 

“ Boys, we must save this blubber, if the 
captain is dead; so turn to and rig the cut¬ 
ting-in gear.” 

They were anxious and sad about the 
captain, for he was, after all, a kind man 
to the crew; but as there was no recalling 
him to life, they turned away to their du¬ 
ties without a murmur. 

It is hard work to cut in a whale, and 
trebly hard is it to care for the number 
we had; but the morning’s sun of the next 
day saw us through with our work, the 
blubber in the special room for it, the head- 
matter in barrels, the ivory secured, and 
the carcass floating away in the distance to 
leeward. 

This work being over, the body of the 
captain, tightly sewn in canvas and heav¬ 
ily weighted at the feet, was launched into 
the deep, Mr. Trunnell reading the burial 
service at sea in an impressive and reveren¬ 
tial manner; and that last mortuary busi¬ 
ness being over, Mr. Comstock said: 

“ Men, I am called upon suddenly to as¬ 
sume command. We have just passed 
through a sad scene, and that being over, 
the reality of life forces itself upon us. 
We came here for oil. I intend to continue 
the voyage. The whales are all around lla 
and we can fill the ship as easily as not, 
and get home with plenty of money. I 
shall appoint one of you shipkeeper, and 
make our two mates below me a grade 
higher. Stay here until we are full, or the 
whales have left, then sheet away for home. 
Will you help me ?” 

A cheerful hurrah was given, and then 
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he said, “Now we will begin to try out at 
once, before our blubber has the ghost of 
a chance of blasting; so start a fire under 
the try-works, and, Mr. Trunnell, I leave 
that duty to you.” 

Cutting-in is hard work and dirty, but it 
always seemed to me that trying-out was 
harder and dirtier; but it brings clean 
money, and as it is a part of a whaler’s 
duties, the men do it first, and growl while 
cleaning up. 

The third day saw our labors completing, 
and Captain Comstock, who was getting 
tired of his inactivity, said, as we were ap¬ 
proaching the completion of our work: 

“ There is a rouser of a whale about half 
a mile from us; I am going to lower for 
him; have the cook keep an eye out for us, 
Mr. Stay.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” I replied, telling the doctor 
to watch the old man while he went on for 
his whale, and returning to my labors at 
the coppers. 

I had been at work about twenty min¬ 
utes after the boat had left the ship, when 
a cry of horror was heard from the cook. 

“ "What is the matter ?” I yelled, rushing 
to him. 

“ The mate! the mate F’ he howled. 

“"What of him?” I asked, looking after 
the boat, judging he meant Mr. Comstock, 
and, to my surprise, seeing nothing of him. 
“ Where is he ?” I asked, hastily. 

“O sir. 1 ” the man replied, getting his 
head a little, “ a whale breached out of 
water directly across his boat, an’ I haint 
seen him since I hollered.” 

“Where was it that it happened?” I 
shonted. 

“About half a mile from our port 
quarter.” 

“Clear away this boatF’ I shouted, 
springing into one. 

In a moment I was underway, with a 
crew pulling for the place indicated. 

We soon reached the spot where the ac¬ 
cident occurred, for oars and other craft 
were seen drifting round, while fragments 
of a shattered boat were coming to the 
surface. 

Of the six men on board of the doomed 
whaleboat, all were gone 1 Wiped out in a 
moment as completely as though they never 
had existed, and nothing but the shattered 
remnants of the fractured boat told their 
sad fate. 

Securing what we could of their Ill- 


starred boat, we returned to the ship, to 
give the news to all hands, who were 
crowded to the rail to hear the account of 
the disaster. 

We had heard howling on board the ship 
after we started, and were shocked at a 
new accident that had occurred while we 
were gone. 

It seemed that a man had heard the news 
just as he was pntting blubber into the 
try-works, and from some accident or 
other had slipped and plunged head fore¬ 
most into the seething caldron. He, too, 
met a horrible death, and thus, in a twin¬ 
kling, we had lost seven souls from the 
ship. 

There was nothing to be done but finish 
the work in hand of trying out what little 
blubber there was left, and then Mr. Trun¬ 
nell took me below for consultation. 

“ What do you think of this?” he asked, 
with pale face, as we entered the cabin. 

“Horrible! awfnlP’ I exclaimed. 

“You may well say so. I wanted to 
learn this whaling-ground, but not at such 
expense as this,” he returned. 

“ Yerytrue; but what shall we do now?” 
I asked. 

“ Take the ship home at once,” was the 
firm answer. 

“ You’ll break the voyage, and ruin the 
owners,” I remonstrated. 

“What of'that? They did ail they conld 
to ruin me, by stealing the whole of a four 
years’ voyage, getting me drank, and then 
obtaining my receipt in full. They kept 
me drunk a week, and swore when I be¬ 
came sober that I had run gin-mills, dance- 
hails and stables, thus spending my money, 
and producing proof of it, got the whole, 
and left me in debt to them, which they 
trusteed, and obtained another voyage.” 

“ Might you nothave done those things ?” 
I asked. 

“ I might, but I didn’t For one of their 
witnesses exposed the whole thing at Hon¬ 
olulu; but as I could only get his word, I 
had to wait for the long iane to turn.” 

“I am not particularly fond of Shark, 
Skin, & Co. and dislike to sail for them.” 

“Birds of a feather flock together; and 
Shark, Skin & Co. and Finn & Fluke flock 
together whenever it is to their mutual ad¬ 
vantage to do so, and when they separate 
it is only from superior advantage over the 
other. They are both tarred with one 
brush, and if I could get a ship without 
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their aid Fd never let them look at me 
again.” 

“Fll tell you what Fll do. I have got 
about thirty thousand dollars in my guar¬ 
dian’s hands, and when we do get home, I 
can get him to fit a ship for us.” 

“You can?” 

“ I give you my word of honor I can,” I 
replied. 

“ Come on deck,” said Trunnell. 

Going up from the cabin, he called all 
hands aft, and said: 

“ Boys, we have had a frightful accident 
to-day. If we have another such a one we 
shall be unable to get the ship anywhere 
on account of being short-handed; yet, for 
all, I believe this ship to he under a curse 
(here our Catholic crew shivered, crossed 
themselves piously, and muttered audible 
prayers), but if you want me to, Fll risk my 
life getting some of the whales around us. 
It will ruin the voyage to go home, but life 
is sweeter than money; still, I am willing 
to brave the curse over us if you want me 
to do so.” 


“ Go home! Go home P’ they all yellejd. 

“ I will put it to vote, and if the majority 
agree to go home, I will, or stay, if they 
wish it.” 

The vote was unanimous for home, so 
we made our arrangements at once, bury¬ 
ing the corpse that we had on board, and 
then sheeting away for New Bedford. 

During the trip of four months home we 
secured every log-hook and chart of the 
captain’s that would indicate the place 
where he whaled, searching not only his 
effects, but the mate’s, and when we did 
arrive at New Bedford we had covered all 
tracks of our cruise. 

Finn and Fluke were not glad when their 
ship was reported in, and hastened down 
to us to learn the cause. 

Shark, Skin & Co. were as delighted to 
learn of our return as our agents were dis¬ 
heartened; but when the latter firm 
learned that they were not to have the 
services of Mr. Trunnell, they looked as 
blank as Finn & Flake did over their 
Broken Voyage. 
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A FAIK EXCHANGE. 

BY N. P. DABBING. 


“Habehba. 1” cried the bra'seman. 

“ Good-by, Dibble. I leave you here, but 
we’ll meet again in Boston. Hope you’ll 
have goad luck, and aeil as many goods as I 
do. By the way, you stop at Wurtzburg?” 

“Yes,” said Dibble. 

“Weil, if anyone inquires for me, tell ’em 
Fm as jolly as ever.” 

“What, are you acquainted in Wnrtz- 
burg?” asked Dibble, a blush coming up un¬ 
der his shirt-collar and settling in the tip of 
his lovely nose. 

“ O yes, I know a young lady there.” 

“Her name?” 

But his friend did not hear him. He had 
already reached the car door. “By-by, my 
boy. Be good.” And with tins parting in¬ 
junction our exquisite Charles Augustas 
hammerman closed the door and stepped 
down upon the platform of the old ilalemba 
station. 

Mr. Lammerman was, I think, a very fas¬ 
cinating young man. At least, the ladies 
held that opinion ofhim {and I always agree 
with the dear creatures), but why, I can’t 
tell you. Certainly, allowing me to be a 
judge in -such matters, he wasn’t a hand¬ 
some man. His hair was red, but then he 
hadn’t much of it, being decidedly bald in 
front, and he was only thirty years of age. 
Pity that our young men can’t keep their 
hair on, but al as 1 it is too true that they 
can’t. But what Mr. Lammerman lacked 
on his head he made up on his chin. Glossy 
and bright as the aurora borealis grew those 
luxuriant whiskers; but brighter far were 
his ejes—cerulean eyes, that beamed with 
love toward ail mankind. His nose was just 
the pink of a nose, not too large, or too 


small; and his teeth were beautiful, too. 
They were the “patent adjustable” HnS , 
but he never told of that. In statnre, Charles 
Augustus was rather too small, but he ar¬ 
rayed his form in the most magnificent ap¬ 
parel, and perhaps that was what made him 
so “ killing.” 

How, as Charles Augustus walked down 
the ma i n street of the village, a very pleas¬ 
ing thought penetrated his brain and he 
smiled sweetly. “ If he only would fall in 
love with her,” said he, “ and marry her!— 
but no, that would be too much happiness. 
Til have to marry her myself, and then what 
will become of poor darling Nellie ? O, why 
did she fix her young affections upon me?” 

As Charles Augustus couldn’t answer the 
question he didn’t try. But meantime, very 
singular to relate, Mr. Edgecomb Dibble was 
communing with himself as the cars rattled 
on, and more singular still, hi3 thoughts 
found utterance in these words: 

“ If he only would fall in love with her, 
and she with him I” And Mr. Dibble clasped 
his hands in solemn rapture. “ And if they 
would only marry! O heving31 what a hap¬ 
py man I should be l" 

He couldn’t say any more. He was too 
full to speak. His emotions were terrible, 
and to hide them he went into the smoking- 
car and lighted a cigar. 

Perhaps the reader has guessed ere this 
that Mr. Lammerman and Mr. Dibble were 
a lovely pair of Boston drummers. They 
went about from town to town selling goods 
to the country dealers, whether they wanted 
to bny or not. They were a precious pair, I 
assure you, and they had the name of being 
able to sell anything, no matter what, to any- 
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body, no matter who, provided he “kept a 
store ” and was considered “ good.” 

Mr. Hammerman was a Boston hoy, bnt 
Dibble was a Dative of Maiemba. Singularly 
enough, though, he never sold goods there. 
Be visited Maiemba occasionally, but did 
not tarry long. There bad been a time, to 
be sure, when Mr. Dibble had considered the 
society, or the scenery, in and about Maiem¬ 
ba, quiteattractive, but that time had passed, 
and now the bare thought of visiting his na¬ 
tive village made him shiver. 

If Mr. Dibble had been a ladies’ man, we 
might have thought—but then he wasn’t, 
and so we wont think anything about it. He 
was, perhaps, quite as handsome as our 
friend Charles Augustus, but he hadn’t the 
taste or ability to “ get himself up ” in such 
“ stunning style.” Then his hair was only 
brown—which is decidedly commonplace, 
you know, and his eyes were a dull blue, and 
might appropriately be called “ peepers,” for 
he never opened them more than half way. 
His nose was a most decided snub, and his 
teeth were not pearls (allowing me to know 
what pearls are), and he had only a poor 
sickly-looking mustache, which wasn’t even 
“waxed;” and his form was no more mag¬ 
nificent in its proportions than his friend’s. 
But he was a good drummer, and moreover 
he was in iove, and with one of the dearest, 
sweetest little girls I 

“A seeming child in everything. 

Save tbougbtful brow and ripening charms; 

As nature wears the smile of spring 
When sinking into snmmer’s arms.” 

She lived in Wurtzburg, where Dibble was 
now going, and he was going to see her—his 
dear little Mary—and that thought made him 
both happy and miserable. 

Now it was perfectly natural that Mr. Dib¬ 
ble should behappy with the thought of so 
soon seeing his darling, but it isn’t natural 
that he should be miserable too. Neverthe¬ 
less, I assure you that he was just as miser¬ 
able as a fond lover conld be who was speed¬ 
ing towards his mistress at the rate of forty 
miles per hour. What made his misery more 
complete, be had no friend to whom he dared 
nnbosom himself! Could he tell his little 
light-hearted Mary the cause of his woe? 
Well, no, not if he knew himself. He most 
keep bis secret to himself. Hot gimlets 
should not extract it from him! 

Well, at last the train arrived at Wnrtz¬ 
burg, Dibble got out and walked up the 
street intent on business, and for the re¬ 


mainder of the day he was toobnsy to think 
of anything except selling goods. 

But after tea, Mr. Dibble had the whole 
evening to himself, and so be went to call 
npon Mary. He found the dear creature at 
home, of course, for she knew that he wa3 
In town, and was expecting him. 

I believe I have given the reader to under¬ 
stand that Miss Mary Lilipad was remarkably 
lovely, and she looked more lovely than ever 
before upon this particular evening, which 
was very wrong of her, to be sure, because it 
was “ a terrible temptation ” to poor Mr. 
Dibble, who, as he hadn’t said his prayers 
for more than a week, wasn’t half so well 
able to withstand temptation as we are, my 
dear reader, and toe can’t stand a great 
deal. 

They met as usual. She greeted him with 
a quaint smile, and gave him her little hand 
to press, when she wanted to greet him with 
a kiss, and he was dying to kiss her. She 
knew that he loved her and he knew that 
she loved him, and yet neither of them had 
ever whispered a word about the tender pas¬ 
sion. Mr. Dibble had restrained himself 
with difficulty before, bnt to-night the “ ter¬ 
rible temptation ” was too strong for him. 
She was looking so beautiful, and he loved 
her so much, and he had so few pleasures 
(“drummers”are a long-suffering class of 
men, yon know), that he could deny himself 
no longer. 

“ O Mary,” he cried, “ I love you I” 

She was at the piano, and had been play¬ 
ing while he turned the leaves of the music. 

“ O Mr. Dibble, you mustn’t. I—I fear 
Tm to blame, but—” 

“Why may I not love you?” cried he, 
turning pale also, from no particular cause 
that I know of, except that he, like myself 
liked to see things correspond. 

“Because—0, I dare not tell youl” she 
sobbed. 

“You love me, Mary,” and he stole one 
arm around her waist. 

“0Mr. Dibble, Ido!” And she hid her 
face in his bosom and cried the starch wholly 
out of it. “But lean never, no, never, be 
yours?’ 

“Never?’ 

“No, never 1 I—I am another’s.” 

Mr. Dibble tore his hair, his bonny brown 
hair, and Mary tore her switch. 

“Married!” groaned Dibble. 

“No, but engaged!” yelled the lovely but 
innocent heroine of this Btory. 
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—**The lips that spoke 
Lost all their rosy red, 

As when a crystal cop is broke. 

And all its wine Is shed.” 

She was preparing to faint. 

“ Egad I” said Mr. Dibble, with a demoni¬ 
acal smile: “Egad! I’m engaged, tooP 1 
That revived her. 

“ Yon engaged, too?” 

“Yes/* 

“ O, this is too ranch !” 

“Bat I do not love her/* moaned Dibble. 
“And I do not love him,” said she. 

“ But you do love me,” cried Dibble. 

She threw herself into his outstretched 
arms and wept upon his paper collar. 

“I thought I loved her, and perhaps I did 
then, but 

— 4 as one nail by strength drives ont another, 

So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten.* 

You must be mine, darling, my own little 
wife. WUl you? O, say you willl” 

“Would it he honorable, Edgecomb?” she 
asked, looking up at him through her tears. 
“Remember, I have promised, and so have 
you.” 

“I remember, O, I remember but too 
well P* groaned Dibble, wildly clasping Mary 
to his breast till she began to turn black in 
the face. “ If I was the only one to suffer, 
1 would not care, darling. But you— alas! 
could I stand idly by and see you married to 
the man you loathe ? Ha! never l” 

“ But I don’t exactly loathe him,” sobbed 
Mary. “I liked him well enough until I saw 
you, and then— 1 ” 

“And then?” 

“ I fell that I could not continue my ex¬ 
istence upon this mundane sphere for any 
considerable length of time without you.” 

“And you shall not, my dearest; and, as 
an extra inducement, 

“ If thou*lt be mine, the treasnrea of air. 

Of earth and sea shall lie at thy feat; 

Whatever In Fancy’s eye looks fair. 

Or in Hope's sweet music sounds most sweet. 
Shall be ours—if thou, wilt be mine, love I” 

“ Then I’m yours, Edgecorah. Marry me 
just as quick as ever you can, and then if Tie 
comes, you will have the right to protect 
me/* 

“ But your mother—” 

“Will be willing. My father died long 
ago, little thinking that a daughter of his 
would ever come to this. But do you know, 


Edgecomb, what troubles me most? I fear 
that somebody will write out our story for 
c Ballou’s Magazine/ and it must exert a bad 
Influence upon the reader. Don’t yon see 
that there wont be any moral to our story ?” 

“ Why, yes there will, my dear. It is this: 
that a bad promise is better broken than 
kept, and that no man should marry a wo¬ 
man whom he does not love, because it is far 
better to break a vow before marriage than 
to obtain a divorce after.” 

“ You are right,” she answered, smiling, 
“and I am happy. Now fold me in your 
anus, dear Edgecomb. Ah I here is mother 
—we’U defer the folding for the present. 
Mother, behold the man I” 

“ How do you do, Mr. Dibble?” said Mrs. 
Lilipad, coming forward and giving him her 
hand. 

“ Well, I fchanx you, and very happy,” an¬ 
swered Dibble. 

“ Mother, ’tis "he, my heart’s elected.” 

“ But I thought there was another?” 

“No, there’s but one, and he is the one.” 

“Then I am content Bless you, my 
children.” 

I cannot stop to tell you of that happy 
evening. Perhaps yon know all about “ that 
melodious silence in which there is no sound 
audible from without; yet within us there Is 
heard a lulling celestial music, asif our whole 
being, grown harmonious with the universe, 
joins from its happy deeps in the hymn that 
unites the stars,” and if you do, there is no 
occasion for my saying anything more about 
it. 

Neither can I tarry to tell you of the prep¬ 
arations for the wedding, or even of the 
wedding itself. Suffice it to say that it was 
a grand affair, at least for the town of Wurtz- 
burg. And everybody in Wurtzburg was 
there, everything passed off delightfully, ev¬ 
erybody was happy, not excepting the old 
maids, and nobody stepped forward, just in 
the nick of time—as they do in fictitious 
stories—to forbid the marriage. Yes, every- 
thing was lovely, and the fabled bird that laid 
the golden eggs flapped her wings joyously in 
the blue ether above. 

Then there was the wedding tour. They 
went to New York and stopped at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, and remained there a week, 
busied insight-seeing apparently, though in 
reality they saw little but each other, and 
they were so happy I O, why can’t wedding 
tours last forever? 

It was their last day in New York. Mr. 
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and Mrs. Dibble were walking up Broadway 
arm-in-arm. There was a jolly smile upon 
his countenance, and a glorious smile upou 
hers. Any one with half an eye would rec¬ 
ognize them as a newly-married couple. But 
what did they care for that? In truth, 
though, they knew nothing about it. In the 
great city of New York they were all alone. 
They saw nothing but each other, as I have 
remarked before. But hold! I am mistntrpn 
Mr. Dibble does see something, and he turns 
pale; and Mrs. Dibble sees something, and 
she turns paler, and he shivers and she shiv¬ 
ers, and they look behind as if they thought 
to fly. What could it be? Why, nothing 
but our old friend Charles Lammerman, with 
a pretty lady on his arm, walking down the 
street towards them. 

But why did our Charles Augustus pause? 
Why did he shiver and shake? Why did 
every drop of blood in his body rush to his 
heart and then rush to his face as if to vie 
in color with his whiskers ? O, why was it, 
Save that the sympathy between himself and 
the lady beside him was so complete that the 
same emotions affected them both equally? 
Why did she stare so at Mr. Dibble? and 
why did Mrs. Dibble stare so fixedly at 
Charles Augustus ? 

Mr. Dibble spoke first. He was looking at 
Charles Augustus. 

11 * O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain I 
My tables—meet it ia I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile and be a villain . 1 ” 

But Charles Augustus, with his eyes still 
fixed upon Mrs. Dibble, cried: 

“ * O, most pernicious and perfidious woman I 1 ” 

“Charles August,” cried Mrs. Dibble* 
“who is that woman?” 

“ My wife.” 

“Your wife I Is it true, Nellie?” cried 
Mr. Dibble, addressing Mrs. Lammerman. 
“ Then you have broken your engagement.” 

“Yes; and you?” 

“ There’s a whole chapter of broken vows, 
I think,” said Charles Augustus; “ and you, 
Dibble, have got my Mary, and I have mar¬ 
ried your Nellie. A fair exchange is no rob¬ 
bery, I believe, and I am satisfied.” 

“And so am I,” cried Dibble. 

“And I,” cried Nellie. 

“But stop,” cried Dibble, “what a world 
of trouble we might have spared ourselves 
if—” 

“ You had only come to me and said you 


had ceased to love me,” said Mrs. Lammer¬ 
man. 

“And if Charles Augustus had come to 
me and said that he had ceased to love me,” 
said Mary. 

“ 1 If ever I cease to love. 

If ever I cease to love. 

May I be covered with diamond pins, 

If ever I cease to love — 1 

you, my dear,” sang Mr. Dibble, in low tone, 
at the same time fixing his blue eyes upon 
his wife. 

“And the same to you, my love,” cried 
Charles Augustus,addressinghis wife. “What 
fools we have been!” 

“And now we’ll all take tea together,” said 
Mr. Dibble, “ and try to forget the past in 
the contemplation of the happy future. 
Come,— 

" 1 Farewell sour annoy. 

For here, I hope, begins our lastiogjoyi 
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A LIFE’S TRIALS. 

BY BEET E. THOMPSON. 


Luke Hast leaned upon his scythe, 
glancing back along the swathes of fra¬ 
grant fresh-cut timothy, and then up to¬ 
ward the sun which was beaming down 
with the heat of mid-afternoon. How 
slowly the hours dragged, and how the 
work to which he had willingly devoted 
himself hung upon his hands! 

He was a stalwart young fellow of only 
one-and-twehty. His hands were rough 
and hard with labor to which he had long 
been accustomed, his cheeks were tinged 
reddish-brown, but his brow, when he 
raised his broad-brimmed straw hat, showed 
white and delicate as a girl’s. Farmer 
Hobbit, jogging slowly along the sandy 
road on his sleek gray mare, looked at him 
approvingly, and drew rein by the meadow 
bars. 

“Hard at it, eh, Luke? Well, an’ how 
does the work go—•heavy?” 

“A little, but I dou’t mind that, sir.” 

“ Good!” And Farmer Dobbit nodded, 
well pleased. “Light work leaves light 
mows, you know. But what may it be 
that you do mind ?” 

“ It’s the thought of giving up the land 
to strangers. I’d willingly plant and dig 
grub, hoe and reap all my life if I could 
keep the dear old place.” 

“And why raayn’t you ? I thought you’d 
given up your notion of bein’ a lawyer,' 
an’ concluded to he an honest man. 
There't> no better trade than farmin’, let 
me tell you, youngster.” 

“I shall be a farmer, sir, though in any 
vocation I hope I should prove myself an 
honest man. It was never my wish to 
study law.” 

“ No, no, that was your father’s doin’. 
He allers had high notions, an’ was bound 
to make a gentleman of you. But to my 
mind, you’re aimin’ higher now.” 

Fanner Dobbit’s idea of a gentleman 
embodied only the graceful sprigs of soci¬ 
ety who occasionally fluttered down in the 
neighboring village during the warm sea¬ 
son. Luke did not attempt to contravene 
his opinion. 

“ My father meant all for the best,” he 
said, and in spite of himself his voice 


wavered as he thought of the bright visions 
in which his dead parent had indulged, 
and of the sorry inheritance that had de¬ 
scended at last. “It was not his fault that 
he was unfortunate.” 

“Ah, of course.” The other’s assent was 
not heartily given. He had not approved 
of Mr. Hart’s speculative schemes, al¬ 
though, as yet, he did not know their dis¬ 
astrous consequences. “Tou’ll be over 
soon, Luke ?” touching his gray upon the 
flank with the switch he carried. “ Fan¬ 
ny’s home again.” 

“ Yes, I knew.” 

Luke’s face flushed as he prepared to re¬ 
sume his work. But he paused a second 
as Farmer Dobbit moved away, leaving a 
line of tine white dust in his wake. 

“ Perhaps I should have told him,” the 
young man reflected. “But I wanted 
Fanny to hear the worst from me.” 

Then lie fell to work again, steadily 
mowing down the tall grass, waving a little 
to spare the partridge’s nest from which 
the mother-bird fluttered affrightedly away. 
The sun dropped lower in the west, and 
glancing at the lengthening shadows from 
time to time, Luke at last hung up his 
scythe in the boughs of a stunted apple 
tree growing near, and went away across 
the fields to the big white house which 
would not much longer be his home. 

Hi» mother, a meek little woman with 
glossy brown hair tucked away beneath 
her widow’s cap, looked up as he entered. 
A dainty little woman she was, with white, 
plump, soft hands, and a face which at 
forty retained the rosy bloom of youth. 
One of the clinging dependent sort, with 
no will of her own—one who would sit 
down inertly with no force to resist or 
overcome adversity. During these later 
weeks Luke had guarded ln*r tenderly as 
his father had always done through his 
lifetime. 

“In so soon, Luke? It’s iml supper¬ 
time for a half hour yet. YouM better 
speak to lluUlah to have her hurry; Imt 
then 1 asked her i*» make cream bbeuH, 
amt they ltiiH have their lime.** 

•“Never muut, mother. 1 will not be 
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ready for sapper before it is ready for me. 
How is your head to-day, dear?” 

“ Better. See, I have been working this 
afternoon.” She held up a frill of soft 
snowy lace. “I'm so tired of black, and 
crape grows rusty soon. You don’t think 
it would be wrong to wear this, do you, 
Luke? Your father has been dead four 
months now.” 

“Certainly not, mother. The color of 
our garments will make no difference in 
our grief for him.” 

“ 0,1 couldn’t think of wearing colors 
again,” Mrs. Hart declared. “Huldah 
wanted me to put on a lavender bow, and 
I told her no, just black and white for me 
now. My wedding-dress was lavender, 
Luke, and your father always liked me to 
wear it. But I never can again, you 
know.” 

Luke went out of the room up the stairs 
to his own chamber. His mother’s words 
pained him,' though he knew they arose 
from her love of beautiful things rather 
than any light esteem of his father’s mem¬ 
ory. He knew what she did not, that she 
would soon be parted from all the coin- 
forts which had tended to make her life 
pleasant. He knew, too, that his own 
young shoulders must be bowed down be¬ 
neath a grievous burden, but it was one 
which duty and honor alike imposed upon 
him. He would hot shrink from it, though 
it should throw some bright fancies of his 
own into the far future. He had not con¬ 
templated that this self-assumed task of 
his might wipe them out of existence alto¬ 
gether. He was young and hopeful, and 
did not realize how many uncertainties, 
how much weary time might intervene 
before lie could count himself free again. 

When he appeared at supper he wore his 
Sunday suit, and bis mother exchanged 
meaning smiles with Huldah, though she 
made no remark. Afterward he went out, 
taking the grassy lane and beaten field 
path which led by a shorter route than the 
highroad to Parmer Hobbit’s house. 

fhe sun had disappeared, and clouds of 
rose and amber were piled in billowy 
masses, while the whole upper sky was one 
scroll of purple and ileeey white. The in¬ 
sects in the leaves and grass began to chirp 
their evening refrain, and a whippoorwill 
at intervals cried its sweet sad plaint. 

Luke listened as he went. He loved the 
country with its beautiful sights and 


sounds, its varying phases of life and 
growth, its pure lessons and constant testi¬ 
mony of higher Power. 

Then the Dobbit farmhouse came in 
view. A quaint old gabled building, 
guiltless of paint without, but brown from 
the brush of the weather artist. The wide 
latticed porch in front, with clambering 
rosevines showering down petals on floor 
and greensward, was ruddy yet with the 
fading western light. 

On the upper-Step, trying to look uncon¬ 
scious of Luke’s approach, was Fanny, the 
only daughter of the house. A pretty, 
graceful girl, with an oval bright face, 
hardly perfected by its rather small mouth 
and thin lips, which might betoken some 
selfishness of disposition. But Luke saw 
no defeet in her. 

Their greeting was slightly embarrassed, 
as is apt to be the case between young peo¬ 
ple who have not learned the world's 
lessons. She would have conducted him 
within, but he pleaded otherwise. 

11 your shawl, Fanny, and walk with 
me in the lane. I have something impor¬ 
tant to tell you.” 

So Fanny disappeared, and returned with 
her scarlet tunic draped about her shoul¬ 
ders, and Luke almost forgot his disagree¬ 
able news in contemplating the neat lithe 
figure at his side. When it came back to 
him it seemed less shadowy than before, 
and he announced his purpose bravely, 
expecting her ready concurrence and ear¬ 
nest sympathy. 

“ I I»ave told you, Fanny, of father’s em¬ 
barrassments when he died, so far as I 
knew them when I saw you last. But 
things were dreadfully tangled—it was. 
hard to get at a true state of affairs. It’s 
been coming out little by little ever since. 
I knew that he had invested some in silver 
and copper mines,' but had no idea to what 
extent. Hot only all of bis money in the 
bank, but the farm is mortgaged to its full 
value, with a foreclosure in September. 
And O Fanny, that is not the worst!” 
Luke’s voice broke, and he drew nearer to 
her. “He held a thousand dollars for 
Sally Bain, the poor crippled woman who 
lives in the cottage on the farm, and it 
went with the rest. He hoped to get it all 
back doubled and trebled, but it’s swept 
away, every penny. I’m not ODly a poor 
man, but am weighed down with debt 
which it will take me years to cancel. But 
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Til do it; Til clear my father’s name of 
dishonor, as he was guiltless of it in 
thought, and then, if you’ll wait for me, 
Fanny, 1 -will take you to the home which 
I had hoped would he ours sooner.” 

“Tell me just how had it is, Luke,” she 
said. “Must you let the farm go? Can¬ 
not you have the time extended? Father 
will help you, I know.” 

Luke shook his head. 

“ It would be of no use. I couldn’t pay 
the interest of the mortgage and do any¬ 
thing for poor Sally. * The interest of her 
money, eked out by what she got for knit¬ 
ting-work, was all she had to depend upon. 

I must support her until I can pay it all 
back again.” 

“Why should you?” argued Fanny. 
“ You were not the cause of her losing it. 
She ran the risk by entrusting it to your 
father; why shouldn’t she bear the con¬ 
sequences?” 

“Fanny, Fanny, the poor creature vfould 
starve!” 

“ There’s the poorliouse.” she suggested. 
Luke’s mouth settled grimly, and he shot 
a rapid glance at her. He had fought over 
the battle before, and put down some sel¬ 
fish temptations. He would have despised 
her heartlessness, but for the remembrance 
of them. 

“ Tou foiget what that means, or you 
wouldn’t counsel me to it,” he said. 
“ There’s just one course for me, and that 
I’ve decided on. I’ll not hold you to your 
promise though, since I can’t make good 
my own. You’re free to give me up, 
Fanny.” 

“ If Ido, it will be your owu fault. You 
can’t expect to support all the old women 
in the neighborhood aud a wife, too.” 

“I shall never take a wife until I can 
support her—honestly, at that.” 

“Aud by that time, if you hold to your 
notion, the brick house with the syringas 
and iron railing in front will be in ruins.” 

Luke shrank a little before the remem¬ 
brance of all the pleasant things which had 
seemed so near reality when they spoke of 
them last. The brick house with the sy- 
ringas and iron railing, situated in the out¬ 
skirts of the village, was the one to which 
the following spring he was to have taken 
Fanny, his bride. When this had been 
agreed upon, Farmer Dob bit had declared 
his intention of furnishing the house, and 
Mr. Hart, sanguine over his business spec¬ 


ulations, had named a generous capital 
which he would advance to his son. 

Few couples in their station have a fairer 
prospect than theirs promised to be at the 
outset. But now how changed! Luke 
felt it keenly, but he never wavered from 
the right. 

“Even if I were free from other obliga¬ 
tions and at liberty to marry, my wife 
would have to be content with a lowly lot. 

I don’t blame you, Fanny. Maybe it was 
selfish of me to expect you to throw away 
the best years of your life on what may 
prove a forlorn hope at last.” 

“ We can always be friends, you know,” 
Fanny said, glad to escape from her en¬ 
gagement so easily. But Luke made no 
response to this disinterested proffer. 

He went away soon, fee2ing very hope¬ 
less, and a little hitter against womankind, 
because one of the sex had proved less 
devoted, Jess unselfish than he had hoped. 
At a little distance he encountered Farmer 
Dobbit leaning over his barnyard gate, 
smoking a short clay pipe, and surveying 
his pure-blooded stock with pardonable 
complacency. 

“Why, what ails you, Luke?” he called, 
as the other was passing. “ You look grum 
as that cross-grained Alderney yonder. Not 
been quarrelling with Fan, I hope ?” 

“Not quarrelling sir, but we have parted 
for good. Fanny is quite right in breaking 
with me considering the change in my 
prospects.” 

“All nonsense!” declared Farmer Dob- 
bit, emphatically. “I tell you, Luke, I’d 
rather hev you for my sou-in-law, poor as 
you are, than the white-handed lawyer 
chap your father proposed to make of you. 
You’re showin’ real pluck now. Go you 
back an’ make up with Fan; she's sorry 
already. I’ll warrant.” 

“ But you don’t know my actual situation, 
sir.” And in a few words Luke rehearsed 
the facts we already know. 

These placed a very different aspect up¬ 
on the case. Luke Hart, with his indus¬ 
trious habits ami broad acres, even though 
the latter might be encumbered, had been 
a desirable match for Fanny. But the 
same Luke, penniless and with a heavy 
debt saddled upon him, was by no means 
a hopeful parti. 

“ Well, well, ’twas all for the best then. 
Mi n d you, Td not hev made objections if 
Fan had stuck by you, but it wouldn’t hev 
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been doin’ right by the gal to hey kept her 
from other chances. I honor your pur¬ 
pose, boy, an’ if you get too hard pushed, 
be sure of help by cornin’ to me.” 

Luke thanked him, but mentally resolved 
to ask aid of no man. It was a help, 
though, to know that he had willing 
friends still, who appreciated his resolve 
and encouraged him iu it. 

Five years passed. The Hart farm had 
long since been consigned to stranger 
hands. Luke had aged more thaa the 
time alone would warrant. He had worked 
early and late, through heat and cold, had 
even denied himself ordinary comforts, and 
yet he had advanced only a step toward 
the object he had in view. 

Upon quitting the farm he first obtained 
work as a day-laborer, and afterward rent¬ 
ed land, sharing the crops. He was then 
obliged to hire help, and at the close of the 
year his proceeds barely met his expenses. 
Then he devoted himself to gardening, and 
for a season did well. His plants thrived, 
his produce found ready sale. 

The next year he engaged in the same 
enterprise more extensively, and began to 
indulge in hopes of speedily freeing him¬ 
self from his obligation. But in the early 
summer came a time of drought, his plants, 
despite his utmost care, drooped and with¬ 
ered, and came to no fruition. Hot only 
did he forfeit the proceeds of the season, 
but the little hoard he had scraped togeth¬ 
er melted away before the necessities of 
the succeeding winter. And thus it was 
that after the lapse of five years he had 
saved but two hundred dollars toward the 
liquidation of his debt* 

Sally Bain had been taken into the fam¬ 
ily and cared for as one of themselves. 
Indeed, erelong she proved herself indis¬ 
pensable to their general comfort. She 
had been hitter at first over her own loss, 
but when she saw how manfully Luke was 
striving, and realized better than he did 
the odds against him, she put both hands 
and will to work with practical results. 

Mrs. Hart, always delicate, gave way be¬ 
fore the first blast of misfortune. She be¬ 
came a confirmed invalid, and constantly 
bewailed their change of condition. Hul- 
dah, who had been her stand-by for years, 
left - with their removal from the great 
house. A half-grown bound-girl supplied 
her place in the kitchen, but Mrs. Hart 
proved herself totally incapable of conduct¬ 


ing domestic affairs, and for a time Luke’s, 
heart sank when he beheld the evident 
waste of hardly-earned provisions, without 
having the power to prevent it. 

Then Sally took the helm, and brought, 
order and frugality into the little home. 
Her lower limbs were paralyzed, but Luke 
constructed a chair in which she could' 
wheel herself from place to place. She' 
was a neat seamstress, an indefatigable 
knitter. Beneath her watchful care the- 
garments and household goods were never 
out of Tepair; but such things cannot be 
made to endure always, and there came a. 
time when their replenishing caused a se¬ 
vere draft on the little exchequer. 

Luke’s constant daily struggle was not. 
the only trial he had to endure. The brick, 
house with the syrlngas and iron railing in 
front, had been put in order, and Fanny 
went there the bride of the merchant’s 
son, who, upon his wedding-day, was made 
an equal partner in his father’s establish¬ 
ment. She lived there now, more matron¬ 
ly but no less pretty than in her girlish 
days, and a fair-haired prattling baby-hoy 
made music in the place. 

Luke passed it often on his way to the 
village, and caught glimpses through the 
open doors and windows of the bright 
tasteful rooms within. He grew sick at 
heart then, and almost envious of the man 
who occupied the place that should have 
been his. It was hard to put away the 
thought of a home of his own, brightened' 
by the presence of a young neat-handed 
wife and toddling babes. The life to 
which he was destined would rise up bare- 
and bleak, but his duty commanded him 
to It, and he kept on. 

Then, when five years had passed, his 
mother died. He had loved her fondly, 
had pelted and indulged her so far as lay 
in his power, and with her loss the void in 
his life became unendurable. He studied' 
over various plans, and at last made known 
his resolve of emigrating westward. 

Out upon the fertile prairie he started 
anew again. His plow furrowed up the 
mellow land, and the sod from which rank 
grass and flowering weeds had sprung up 
iu luxuriance, gave way to fields of corn 
and waving grain. Every year he sent 
hack a letter to Sally Bain, enclosing the 
interest of a thousand dollars, and at last, 
wrote that erelong he would be able to pay 
her hack the capital also. 
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Luke had prospered. A little colony 
sprung up within a mile or two of his prai¬ 
rie farm, and a branch railroad extending 
near it afforded means of transportation 
for his produce to the city market. But 
notwithstanding all this, he was thirty-fire 
when he stood gazing across his ripening 
harvest-fields, and told himself that this 
year would free him from his long bondage. 

He had acres upon acres of waving 
wheat and com, and the tons of yellow 
grain would bring him back a harvest of 
golden dollars. He forgot the weary years 
it had taken to accomplish all this, and 
felt himself grow young again over the 
near acquittal of his debt. 

He went to bed light-hearted and hope¬ 
ful. At midnight lie awoke with a dull 
roaring and a fierce crackling sounding in 
his ears, an intense glare all about him, 
obscured now and then by driving volumes 
of stifling smoke. 

in a moment he knew that the prairie 
was on fire. The flame was too near to fly 
from it, and was sweeping on with the 
speed of the wind. There was but one 
way to save himself, and he went to work 
with all the haste and energy despair co uld 
give. He cut long wands of prairie growth, 
and setting fire to the grass in a clear spot, 
beat it constantly to keep the flame within 
bounds, and so burned bare a space before 
the sea of fire was down upon him. 

He had drenched his clothes in water 
from the well, and snatched a woollen 
blanket from his bed. Now he threw him¬ 
self on his face in the midst of the spot he 
had cleared, muffling his head in the blan¬ 
ket. The ground was baked and hot, and 
all around him surged the glowing fire. 
He was scalded with steam from his 
clothes, yet wet as they were they crisped 
beneath the intense heat. He was suffo¬ 
cating, dying, he thought, and then the 
red glare fading away from him, he lost 
consciousness alike of his escape and his 
suffering. 

Hours afterward, when they could ven¬ 
ture over the still smoking blackened 
ground, his neighbors found him there 
burned and helpless. The fire had not 
crossed the river which lay between his 
farm and the village. To the latter place 
he was conveyed to the minister's abode, 


and there for long weeks he lay, swathed 
in bandages from head to foot, tended 
carefully by gentle hands. 

It was long before the remembrance of 
his misfortune came back to him. Then 
when lie realized that the consummation 
of years of labor had been swept away in a 
single night, he grew bitterly despondent, 
and cursed the fate which followed him. 

It was a hard lesson for him to learn— 
that of submission—one which he could 
not at first take kindly. It was^hard to 
know that the weary straggle through 
which he had passed was to begin anew 
again. 

The wiuter passed, and the spring found 
Luke Hart able to move about, but broken 
in health and destitute of worldly goods. 

“ Well, neighbor,” questioned one of the 
villagers, “ what do you propose doin' 
next? You’ll not be able to bring the 
farm in order soon agin, Fm afeard.” 

“ I scarcely know,” Luke replied, de- 
spoiidingly. “Iam not fit for hard work 
yet.” 

“ If you were stronger,” the man con¬ 
tinued, “ you might do well at the mines. 
I’ve a notion of goin’, an’ would like you 
well fur a parduer. The Grantham silver 
mines—that were tried and giv’ up as a 
failure years ago—hev been reopened by 
the old company, an’ they hev struck some 
rich veins. They’re makin’ fortins out of 
’em.” 

“ The Grantham mines,” Luke repeated, 
with a vague recollection of having heard 
of them before. Then he sat down weak 
and trembling before the hope which this 
news brought him. It was ill the Grant¬ 
ham mines that his father had invested 
most heavily, and he (Luke) still held the 
certificates of stock. 

This time Luke’s good fortune proved 
no myth. He went back to his native vil¬ 
lage before the summer was over, a rich 
man. Sally Bain could scarcely compre¬ 
hend that so much wealth was hers, when 
he paid her back the original sum quadru¬ 
pled by its investment in the mines. 

Luke bought back the old homestead, 
and in time realized his early dream of a 
hearth made bright by the presence of a 
wife and children; from thence forward 
the current of his life was smoothly fair. 
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A LONE, LORN WOMAN. 

BY HESTKB BITTERSWEET. 


Anno Domini 18—, on a dull December 
afternoon. 

I qnitted my little second-story sanctum, 
shut and locked the door behind me, pock¬ 
eted the key, trudged down stairs, and trot¬ 
ted away to take my constitutional. 

Crossing the lawn in the direction of the 
kitchens, on my way out, I halted to leave 
orders with Susan the cook, Susan was, by 
the way, the only servant, and, in fact, the 
only person in the school buildings. 

“ I may be out late,” I said. “ Wait up to 
let me in; be so good!” 

“Yes mum.” 

“ Close the house early! There are hall 
thieves about, I am told." 

“ Thomas was a Bayin’ as much, only a bit 
ago, mum. They’ve been in down at Doc¬ 
tor Babe’s, he says. And they were at it 
across street, at Muster Dolby’s, no longer 
since than last night.” 

As I turned off through the garden-gate, 
Susan came running out after me, bare¬ 
headed and breathless. 

“ Bide a bit. Miss Bittersweet! Bide a bit, 
mum! I’d do the silver for New Years, 
betwixt now and nine, if I had it out. Bein’ 
there’s naught else on hands! No dinner, 
nor nothin’!” 

I hesitated. 

“ ’Twould be a goodish stroke o’ work off, 
mum 1 And Td be done by then y* ere home 
agin.” 

“Surely, Susan, if you will!” I answered, 
with some reluctance. “ The plate is locked 
in the silver-stack,” I went on to explain. 
u That stands, you know/ in the dressing- 
closet, leading out of the upper hall into my 
bedchamber. Here is the key.” 

So saying, I withdrew from the house¬ 
keeper’s ring of keys, which I carried about 
me, the one designated, and, passing it over, 
resumed my promenade. 

It was not altogether a satisfactory ar¬ 
rangement, to leave Susan alone, like this , in 
charge of the plate, solid silver. She was 
new to the situation, for one thing, and, as 
a matter of common caution, not to be trust¬ 
ed too entirely. However, New Years was 
at hand, as she had pithily argued, with open 
house, and mountains, and chains of moun¬ 


tains of work. The latter reflection settled 
the balance in Susan’s favor. 

Onr regular corps of servants, were, at this 
time, at home, on annual leave for the holi¬ 
days. All except my factotum, Thomas, 
that is. He, with his wife and young child, 
occupied a small cottage on the school- 
grounds. And Thomas was not available 
for putting the house into company trim, 
nor, in particular, for the delicate operation 
of polishing plate. 

I had not the confidence in Thomas that I 
could have wished. In point of fact, I had 
been plotting to part with him, at the end of 
his year. Not at all because of special mis¬ 
demeanor; though he had shown himself, at 
times, rather more fond of Susan than one 
bould quite approve in a family man. But 
la, they all will. do that l When I plucked 
Up heart of grace, and spoke to my man, he 
mended his manners towards the maid. 
Nevertheless, I disliked and dreaded him. 

A sly. cold-blooded one, with a soft foot 
and a cunning eye; that was Thomas. Su¬ 
san, a winning sort of girl, had come to my 
place solely through his recommendation. 
The pair gave themselves out as cousins. 

After a turn or two about the park, I 
sauntered leisurely up and down one of the 
principal thoroughfares of Brownsville, while 
the shops and business places were being il¬ 
luminated for the night As the town lights 
creep out along the lines of the street, and 
project their ruddy glare into the dusk of 
twilight, one takes a comfortable feeling, 
that now the rugged prose of the working- 
day is over, and one may settle one’s self 
cosily to the poetry of evening. Unless one 
is a scboolma’am, of a suspicious turn of 
mind; in which case one is never settled. 

It was not exactly like being Governor 
New bold’s iady, and riding about in my car¬ 
riage, certainly. But then, I was so busy, 
and felt myself to be so useful, and, on the 
whole, I extracted such a deal of genuine 
content from my commonplace everyday 
life, that really, I envied nobody. No! Not 
even my old partner and rival, Kate Guilder- 
sleeve Newbold, herself! I had not the 
time, in fact. 

When I had swallowed a mouthful of pure 
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a ir, and freshened np my blood a bit, I 
turned off for a semi-social, semi-business 
call upon one of the leading trustees of my 
boarding-school. This was Gehazi Brown, 
Junior. He was an enterprising young 
Quaker Goliath, of the business firm of G. 
Brown and.Son; from whom our Western 
city, formerly known as Yeetereburgh, had 
derived its present name. 

Sirs. Cecelia Gehazi and I were cronies. 
Naturally, I loved her and told her things; 
in part, because she was a novelty, fresh 
from Boston, and full of deb'ghtful notions 
and graces; and, in part, because she was 
the sort of little woman in whom one con¬ 
fides, willy nilly. I had installed her passed 
master; dear me, yes! high royal arch, or 
whatever the topmost degree possible to 
mention is—of my small domestic dilemmas, 
and, by no means infrequent moral and in¬ 
tellectual wrangles with the powers of earth 
and darkness. 

I told Cecelia how many raisins I allowed 
to a batch of mince-pies; and she, on her 
part, promised to indoctrinate Susan in the 
elementary principles, the Westminster cate¬ 
chism, as it were, of Puritan nutcakes and 
pumpkin-pies. We discussed Buckle’s theo- 
logico-philosopbical mess together. Buckle 
was all the rage in Brownsville just then. 
He came into fashion at the same time with 
waterproof cloaks, I remember. Then I 
gave Cecelia my private methods of circum¬ 
venting schoolgirls in surreptitious pursuit 
of contraband beaux—as they mostly were, 
the hussies—and of midnight oyster soups 
and hot coffees, and of arsenic to improve 
their complexions. 

“And Cecelia,” said I, “ you really must 
have your husband look me out a man to 
put in place of Thomas. 1 don’t like him. 
I am positively afraid of Thomas at times ” 
I added. “I can’t see why. I’m sure. He 
is immensely respectful, and that.” 

“Thomas? There! And I never told 
you I Thomas Is spotted .” 

I could give a tolerable guess what that 
meant. Hy heart gave one thump and stood 
still. To have one’s majordomo spotted by 
vigilance committee is really not a pleasant 
circumstance to contemplate. The Ligonier 
excitement was at its height in our State at 
this time. Lawyers, judges, ministers of the 
gospel even, had, one after another, become 
proven confederates of the murderous gan w 
by which our vicinity was infested. We 


were, therefore, a little inclined to be over- 
suspicious, perhaps, particularly so of the 
floating population of our domestics. 

“ Don’t besiege me for the ins and outs of 
the case!” says Cecelia. “ He is—well, he is 
mixed up with something or other: guilty 
party to—I don’t—know—what I shall 
talk to Esterhazy, and get him to make yon 
safe.” 

“ Nonsense I” I cried, all in a shiver of 
fright, too. 

“ 11 are like an old-fashioned heroine 

in a tower without retainers,” persisted my 
friend. “Idon’t like to think of you so; 
and Esterhazy shall certainly do something 
about it” 

Prince Esterhazy—short for Gehazi—was 
husband of the house. Being triumphantly 
marched in by one ear, the pleasing monster 
pronounced himself unmistakably in favor of 
firearms—under the circumstances. 

“ But I can’t shoot!” I said. 

“ I’ll teach thee.” 

“La, though, he didn’t! He forgot all 
about it 

In the course of human events, Lady and 
Prince escorted me back to my own castle. 

Susan clattered down to undo the house- 
door, and deliver a telegram left for me dur¬ 
ing the course of the evening, and then ran 
away to her silver again. 

We read the despatch by the street gas. 
It was from Governor Newbold, Indianapo¬ 
lis, and run thus: 

“Hey for Peter. Fonrthirty. Wednesday.” 

Peter! that meant little Petrina Newbold. 
Kate’s oldest daughter. The family lent her 
to me for a few weeks, every now and then. 
Her father, the governor, whose fac simile 
she was, called her Peter, and Pet, and 
“Fair Inez,” and his storied Rhine, and a 
dozen other whimsicalities. 

“Fourth day?” says Esterhazy, “why, 
that’s to-morrow. Four thirty ? There is no 
four thirty, thee knows, Hester.. There is a 
five thirty, morning train, and a four forty, 
in the evening. I am of opinion theeshould 
send at both hours. Or stay! I’ll take a run 
to the morning train myself, if thee ap¬ 
proves/ ’ Which was agreed upon. 

At the garden-gate, where I was to be left, 
the young couple produced and presented me 
a fine brace of six-shooters. 

“Peacemakers, Hester! Loaded?’ ex¬ 
plained the handsome Goliath, urging them 
into my on willing hands. 
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Pistols! Goodness gracious! Whatever was 
I to do with them ? 

“ Don’t report them at yearly meeting P* 
returned Cecelia, laughing. “Esterhazy is 
in Friendly hot water yet, for marrying a 
world’s woman.” 

The husband replied with masculine lofti¬ 
ness and inconsequence, that a pistol, loaded, 
was an ugly thing to handle, Hester. 

As if I could fail to know that, the im¬ 
measurable goose. 

“But the honorable little woman at my 
left,” hewenton, “ will sleep better o’ nights, 
for knowing thee has defence handy. Fare 
thee well, friend Hester.” 

A sudden spasm of bitterness overtook 
me. That is what it is to be an old maid, 
you see. Whenever you happen to get a fa¬ 
vor done you by one of the lords, it is always, 
not on your own account, but for the sake 
of some other honorable little woman, at 
the left. 

The relative position of my own private 
suite of apartments was this. On going up 
the stairs, one entered a square upper hall. 
Before you, a door opened into my parlor; 
the oval parlor, we called it by way of dis¬ 
tinction. At the left, a door led into my 
dressing-closet. The bed-chamber, commu¬ 
nicating directly with each of the other two 
rooms, but not with the hall, was included 
in the northeast angle between the former. 

As I walked up the stairway towards my 
parlor, Susan appeared in the little dressing- 
room, busily arranging plate upon the silver- 
stack. 

The work in hand was well done; and I 
praised the neatness and despatch of the' 
girl, helping, at the same time, to put by the 
various pieces of silver, and counting them 
out myself, to be sure that none were 
missing. 

There was a sort of niche, about four feet 
by two, in the side wall fronting the dress¬ 
ing-closet door, of which the door, indeed, 
formed one extremity. Into this nook we 
pushed the silver-stack. As the latter did 
uot quite fill up the opening, we crowded in 
a thin packing-case at the end, iu order ef¬ 
fectually to preclude entrauce from the hall. 
The door was furnished with a lock which 
several of the house-keys happened to fit. 
This mattered but little on ordinary occa¬ 
sions, but at our vacations, when it was cus¬ 
tomary with us to collect the valuables of 
the establishment for safe keeping, we felt 
it important to have the place well secured. 


The hall entrance to the dressing-doset 
being thus blocked up, Susan and I came 
away, through the bed-chamber and parlor. 

Presently the girl returned with refresh¬ 
ments; biscuit, cold ham and jelly, and a 
fragrant cup of green tea. 

I never drink green tea of an evening, 
dreading nerves. Susan wa«, however, not 
cognizant of the fact, and she seemed to 
have set her heart upon my getting this par¬ 
ticular cup palatable, with-plenty of sugar 
and thick cream. Tired out, as I knew she 
must be, she showed herself so singularly 
obliging and considerate, that I felt smitten 
with shamefacedness and remorse of con¬ 
science, at having, for a moment, distrusted 
so much goodness. 

Unwilling to disappoint, I threw the tea 
into the stove-urn, and said it was good, of 
which fact the delicious aroma furnished 
abundant evidence. 

I fastened all the parlor windows after 
that, drew the blinds down carefully, and 
locked the door. This closed every avenue 
of communication between my own private 
apartments and the outer world. 

According to usual custom, Susan turned 
off the gas before going to her own room for 
the night. This operation left me quite in the 
dark. I sat in my little oval parlor for some 
time afterward, enjoying the glow of a cheer¬ 
ful wood fire, and laying plans for the ensu¬ 
ing school year, and for deposing Thomas 
and inaugurating a new domestic regime un¬ 
der his substitute, the next day. 

During these few minutes, oddly enough, 
Susan came up stairs again, and tapped at 
my door for admittance. She only wanted 
to look after Lady Lockett, our pet mouser. 
She imagined the creature bad followed her 
up with the silver basket, and had remained 
somewhere in the dressing-closet. 

Unluckily, as it seemed, there was no lamp 
at hand; and, the gas being off, the girl was 
obliged to flounder about some little time be¬ 
fore lighting upon the object of her search. 
She discovered the troublesome animal at 
length, however, and bore ber away with a 
profusion of apologies. 

The house lamps were all in the scullery, 
being put in order for the year. After Susan 
had gone down, I rummaged out of a little 
closet, a certain old spirit-lamp kept up foe 
occasional chemical manipulations, and took 
a turn in the dressing-room myself, to make 
sure that everything was safe there for the 
night. 
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Susan, in prosecuting her search for the 
cat, had somehow, I found, dislodged the 
packing-case abovementioned. She had, in 
feet, put and left matters at such extremely 
loose ends, generally, that the hall-door 
might easily have been pushed open, and the 
eilve-stack removed from its place, by any 
person on the outside interested to take that 
advantage. 

I carefully secured the door again, and 
looked the three rooms over according to 
established routine. Then, retiring, as usual, 
I was soon fast locked in the arms of Sornnus. 

By-and-by a jarring sound somewhere 
about the premises aroused me from 
slumber. 

I lay for a good while waiting to hear the 
noise repeated, and listening to the freaks of 
the wind among the gables. 

The school edifice, by the way, was a com¬ 
plete labyrinth of architectural annotations 
and .emendations. Nooks, and crooks, and 
angles, halls, and corridors, and empty spaces 
prevailed at all points. Whenever, conse¬ 
quently, an extra thimbleful of wind chanced 
to creep into the building, there was sure to 
be plenty of music. 

Whirr, crash, bang! 

Up I started, staring like a sheeted ghost 

Sitting erect, the bedroom door open 
into the parlor beyond, fell directly into my 
range of vision; as did the eastern-most of 
the parlor windows. 

This window challenged attention. 

The oiled shade, which X had so carefully 
drawn down only a few minutes before leav¬ 
ing the room for the night, now appeared 
rolled up to a point only a few inches from 
the top. This fact was unmistakable. The 
light was dim; there was no moon; but I 
could see j star or two twinkling among the 
clouds above the chimney-tops. The win¬ 
dow-sash was clearly defined, up to the 
opaque line of the curtain, about in the mid¬ 
dle of the upper row of panes. 

Several points instantly presented them¬ 
selves, like flashes of light, to my intelligence. 

Some ruffian had penetrated hither, by 
way of the upper hall; he had awaked me 
by a recent movement; he was probably, 
therefore, still in one of the three rooms of 
my suite, most likely, as yet, in the parlor, 
that being the outer apartment; and he was 
tt # ”«, having come at such a time, and in 
such a manner, for no child’s play. 

Moving my face this way and that, and 


peering about me as well as the uncertain 
light would permit, I presently began to dis¬ 
cern the faint outline of a human form shap¬ 
ing itself nearly midway, as well as I could 
judge, between my couch and the window. 

So shadowy was the appearance, that, at 
first, I could scarcely decide whether the 
thing was real or a fancy. However, my 
eyes gradually adapting themselves to the 
gloom, the image became more distinct. 

At length, I clearly perceived, thrown into 
feeble relief by the weak light from the win¬ 
dow, the head and bust of a human figure. 
Apparently it was that of an individual par¬ 
tially crouched upon the floor, or, at least, 
not in a standing position. 

“ Angels and ministers of grace 1” and the 
res L of it. 

I knew it was by no means the correct 
thing to do; I fully expected to be sent hum¬ 
ming the next instant to the dogs; but, fran¬ 
tic with terror, I threw back my head, and 
gave voice to a volley of war-whoops that 
froze my own blood with horror, at all 
events. I sounded to myself like a painted 
savage or a demented car-whistle. Having 
once commenced in this vein, I found it im¬ 
possible to desist; but kept straight on, up 
and down a gamut of howls, fit to pierce 
high heaven. 

“ If I had only remained with Cecelia this 
one night, as she hail begged/’ I groaned. 

It was plainly Idle to call on Thomas. He 
had doubtless instigated the present attack, 
with a gang of desperate plunderers at his 
back. Susan tool of course she was in the 
plot. It occurred to me, at the moment, 
that Susan had managed with consummate 
address to render me powerless. She had 
withdrawn from my premises all possibilities 
of light, as she supposed; had acquainted 
herself with the nature and position of our 
valuables; and had cunningly loosened the 
fastenings of the dressing-closet door to facil¬ 
itate ingress. Perhaps she had even drug¬ 
ged the tea which I refused to drink. I had 
little doubt of the fact The wretch 1 She 
had not been so superhumanly attentive for 
nothing. 

Between two shrieks Gehazi’s brace of 
peace-makers filtered into my brain. There 
they were, lying already loaded, within easy 
reach. 

I had only the vaguest notion of the mech¬ 
anism of a pistol. The problem of .the in¬ 
stant was to speed forth a bullet; but from 
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which extremity it might be looked for, was 
beyond me. The trick of how-todo-it, 
equally so. 

However, grasping a pistol in my hand, 
and extending it forward at arm’s length, I 
resolutely brought one end of the instrument 
to bear upon the starry vault of heaven, and 
the other, on the onion-cellar. Meanwhile, 
with my disengaged hand, I performed cau¬ 
tiously up and down the weapon, till some¬ 
thing yielded; an explosion followed, and, 
inferentially, I had fired, fired my first shot. 
Whether into garret or basement I was total¬ 
ly unable to conjecture. 

I shut my eyes, set my teeth, said my 
prayers, pointed due east and west, and fired 
again; north and south, and made another 
shot. 

La, it wasn’t much to do! I rather liked 
the fuss and feathers of it. The exploit won¬ 
derfully toned up my nerves, somehow. Af¬ 
terwards I operated upon the oblique points 
of the compass. X should have boxed the 
latter, perhaps, had I been wise enough, and 
had my bullets held out. 

When the pistol-smoke had cleared away 
a bit, X ventured a victorious stare in the 
direction of my semi-visible opponent There 
he appeared again, silent, grim, and crouch¬ 
ed, as before, in the very spot I had just 
riddled with a bullet. 

I was afraid I had killed my man. Equally 
I was afraid I bad not killed him. Dead or 
alive, the shadowy wretch squatted before 
me, struck cold curdles to my heart, and op¬ 
pressed me with overwhelming horror. 

At any hazard I resolved to cap the des¬ 
perate situation with an immediate climax. 

To think was to act. I sprang from the 
couch and hurled myself, with all my force, 
toward the parlor. It was my instinct to 
dash the door together, and try possibilities 
with reference to bolting it. 

In effecting this object I made a discovery. 
That door was a looking-glass. 

Yes sir! Yes ma’am! Nothing less! My 
pet mirror! It cost me one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, all told. It was the 
pride of my eyes. At present it hung against 
the wall in flinders and smithereens. I had 
shot clean through it. There had I been for 
the last mortal—I don’t know how long— 
studying in its aggravating and deceiving 
depths the reflection of my own maiden 
image, together with that of the bedroom 
windows at my back. 

The mirror, suspended beside the door of 


communication between bedroom and par¬ 
lor, corresponded closely with the other in 
size and shape. That was not its ordinary 
place, at all. Susan had hung it there only 
the preceding morning, for a convenient light 
in rubbing it up. Vacations were our regu¬ 
lar seasons for upsetting the house generally. 
At these times we necessarily took in hand 
all manner of odd jobs in cleansing and 
repairing. 

A few inches to the left appeared the real 
door, through which I had believed myself 
staring, as also the eastern window of the 
oval parlor beyond, its shade down, as I had 
left it upon retiring. 

An anti-climax, I believe. 

And then ? Then I withdrew meekly into 
solitary ..confinement, “and wrapped the 
drapery of my couch about me,” and so on, 
a la Goodman Thanatopsis. High time, at 
that, for I had contracted a desperate cold. 

The next morning late, mystification with¬ 
out end. An assortment of male voices, 
issuing in full growl from the oval parlor. 

“Goodness gracious!” I called out in a 
flutter, “ what is the matter?” 

“Hester, is thee therein?” returned the 
rasping bass of my elderly friend, Gehazi 
Brown, senior. 

“Assuredly, Mr. Brown! What is the 
matter?” 

“Thee’s peart, I reckon.” 

“Entirely well! What is the matter, 
pray?’- 

“Devoutly thankful thee is peart, friend 
Hester.” 

“ What is the matter ?” A little louder. 

At this juncture of affairs, benignant Rev¬ 
erend Doctor Babe blandiloquently assumed 
the cudgels of conversation. 

“My dear Miss Bittersweet, we were just 
endeavoring to elucidate the point, whether 
or—■” 

“Goliath! In the name of continental 
congress and the woman at the left, I con¬ 
jure you! What is the matter?” 

“Bullet holes, Hester! And thy little 
guest, Petrine Newbold! And unseemly 
sounds by night. Thy man Thomas is in 
vigilance limbo; and thy maid is in hysteric 
fits. Come out, can’t thee ?” 

La, yes 1 I shuffled pell-mell into a gaiter 
boot and an India-rubber overshoe; pocket¬ 
ed an embroidered night-cap, strings flying, 
by way of handkerchief; did my neck in a 
belt-ribbon, and shawl-pin; and cursorily 
skewering up my raven locks at the back 
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with a darning-needle, and a crochet-hook, 
and a lead pencil, and whatever, forth I 
fared. 

My hair, I may here observe, was black— 
black, with purple lights in it; or green ones, 
according to the dye. 

A few words set matters right on both 
sides. Susan came out of her spasms, and 
helped to warm and welcome our poor little 
frightened dove of a guest, Petrina Newbold. 
Thomas was quite triumphantly exonerated 
from all suspicion, and he and Susan re¬ 


mained with me several years after the little 
episode in question, the most faithful and 
devoted of—friends, I may say. 

The men, on their part, soon began to drop 
out of tbe house, one by one, rather sheep- 
ishily, I fancied. Our city bloods, who were 
in a state of chronic dissatisfaction at being 
defrauded by me of what they considered 
their natural rights, as gallants of my school¬ 
girls, denounced the whole thing as a sell. 
They even went to the length of calling me, 
personally, a brick. I myself abhor slang. 
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A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 

BY CORA. CHESTER. 


Best Carroll and Tom Sylvester sat 
together on the veranda of the Surf House 
and watched the waves dashing upon the 
beach, and the few promenaders out in the 
•early hours of the afternoon. Both were 
smoking, and wore that air of perfect con~ 
•tent and contempt for all things earthly 
that young gentlemen affect upon such oc¬ 
casions. 

“I say, Bert,” broke in Tom, at last, 
“you iook like a Norse god in all that 
smoke. Come down from the clouds for 
a few moments and amuse a poor fellow 
who has been talked to death since last 
evening by the feminine frivolity of this 
place. Rather pleasant quarters, after the 
classic shades of Wall Street and the 
'Change, eh, old boy?” 

Bert smiled an indulgent lazy smile 
through his bulwark of tobacco clouds, 
hut said nothing. His gaze rested upon 


two ladies, evidently new arrivals, stand¬ 
ing on the beach below them. With his 
quick artistic eye he noted that both were 
what his set denominated “ stylish,” and 
one was exceedingly beautiful. 

Tom was not long in making the same 
discovery. 

“I declare, Bert, those are the two la¬ 
dies old Yan Loom was talking about in 
the office to-day. I saw their names regis¬ 
tered, and he informed me of their social 
status. That dark-eyed houri is an heiress, 
rich as Croesus, and beautiful as an angel; 
but you needn’t look that way, Bert, fori 
fancy I’ve made an impression already.” 

He laughed in an easy self-satisfied man¬ 
ner, and stroked his long yellow mustache 
complacently, at the same time making a 
mental comparison between his friend's 
dj)pearance and his own, rather derogatory 
to Bert, if the truth were known. 
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“ Who is the other lady—the tall one in 
-white ?” 


“O, she is a nobody , 139 laughed Tom; 
“ has a romantic attachment for the petite 
beauty in pink. Good thing for her; rich 
-friends are mighty convenient at times. 
Pity we haven’t more of them, Bert.” 

“A nobody,” repeated ftert, reflectively, 
as he gave, what he never bestowed upon 
many women, a second glance at the pale 
spintuelh face, whose owner was gazing 
out at the vast expanse of water as if the 
ocean in its grandeur was a revelation to 
her. “ 1 think, Tom, this must he a case 
of mistaken nonentity. If ever I saw ge¬ 
nius written upon any woman’s face, it is 
there.” 

“ Well, I don’t know much about genius 
and all that sort of thing. Bather out of 
my line, you know, and not a bit becom¬ 
ing in a woman. Why, you could tell she 
was poor by her dress, plain white muslin, 
and not a* ornament worth looking at. 
Now Miss Seroni’s costume pleases me. 
Pink is so becoming to dark beauties, and 
that train makes her small figure appear 
almost stately.” 

Later in the evening Bert Carroll came 
upon Tom making himself agreeable to 
both ladies. Introductions were ex¬ 
changed, but Bert, after his manner, 
leaned against the pillar of the veranda 
and watched his new acquaintances close¬ 
ly, while he said little himself. 

Blanche Seroni’s beautiful face was ra¬ 
diant with mischief and pleased vanity as 
Tom whispered sweet flattery in her ear. 
Bert read her at once: 

“A vain, loving little woman, constant if 
once in love, but shallow and sparkling as 
a brook,” was his soliloquy. 

What he read in Lynne Mortimer’s face 
caused pity for her and contempt for Tom 
to shine in his eyes. 


Tom bentoverher with tender solicitude, 
and murmuring something about the damp¬ 
ness of the evening, drew her shawl more 
closely around her. 

His words were nothing, but the tender 
significant glance spoke volumes. 

Bert thought he saw more than a passing 
interest in Miss Mortimer’s blue eyes, but 
he dismissed the idea as foolish when he 
remembered the shortness of their ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“Come, Tom,” he exclaimed, with a 
laugh, “you are monopolizing the fair 


ones, as usual, and I mean to put in my 
claim. Miss Mortimer, do you dance? 
The music has commenced, I think.” 

Lynne took liis arm and they walked to 
the ballroom, but neither being enthusias¬ 
tic dancers, they soon deserted the floor 
for a promenade on the veranda. Before 
the evening was over Bert was astonished 
at the wit and intelligence of the girl be¬ 
side him; and as they laughed and chatted 
together he did not envy Tom the posses¬ 
sion of the beautiful heiress. 

Bays passed away, and Tom’s attentions 
were so equally divided between the two 
ladies, that even Bert was puzzled. 

He stopped his friend one afternoon on 
the beach: 

“ I say, Tom, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. Which one is it? You must 
have a preference, you know, for the ladies 
might object to accompanying you to 
Utah.” 

Tom drew his tall figure to its fullest 
height, and stroked his mustache with one 
white hand. Bert doubted whether any 
passion could be stronger than the love of 
self in. the man before him. 

“‘0,1 could be happy with cither. 

Were t’other dear charmer away l’ n 

laughed Tom. « But seriously, old chap, 
you take one by storm with that fierce 
manner of yours. I feel confidential to¬ 
day, however, and don’t mind telling you 
my plans. I mean to marry Miss Seroui, 
hut in order to win, one mustn’t be too de¬ 
voted. Miss Mortimer is really a nice girl, 
and serves my purpose excellently. When 
Blanche gets jealous, then it is time for 
me to speak.” 

“And in the meantime it matters little 
what Miss Mortimer’s feelings are!” ex¬ 
claimed Bert, fiercely. “ Why, Tom Syl¬ 
vester, you are a confounded villain!” 

Tom drew back a little from the white 
face and contemptuous glance of Bert. 

“Why—aw—you see, old fellow, it is 
only for amusement, after all. Lynne will 
soon get over it, poor child! I suppose she 
does fancy me—and, confound it! if she 
only had the money, I would go in and 
win. I have been fighting against it, Bert, 
and have tried to believe that I am dead in 
love with Miss Seroni; but it is no go. 
Lynne Mortimer, with her splendid eyes, 
has captured me entirely 1 if ever I was in 
love in my life, it is with her.” 
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“Thank God, she hasn’t the money, 
then!” ejaculated Bert, fervently. “Tom, 
you do not know what real love is. Such 
a lady as Miss Mortimer is too good for any 
man living—-more shame to our sex! Miss 
Seroiii is better suited to your nature, I 
should say, so win her, if you can.” 

“If I can!” repeated Tom, scornfully. 
“ Why, I can have her at a moment’s no¬ 
tice, or Lynne, either, for that matter.” 

Bert left him in disgust. He winced at 
the light manner In which Lynne Morti¬ 
mer had been spoken of, for in this short 
month he had all unconsciously given his 
love to this quiet, proud girl of whom he 
knew nothing. 

Tom passed on in the gathering twilight 
Doubts were already obtruding themselves 
before him. What was Blanche Seroni to 
him save a beautiful butterfly with whom 
to while away a summer’s day? If she 
singed her wings in the encounter, was 
it his fault ? 

But Lynne, with the unspoken tender¬ 
ness in her eyes, and the tremulous sweet¬ 
ness of her mouth! He remembered how 
rosy her pure face had grown at some gal¬ 
lant speech of his the evening before. As 
these thoughts made his handsome face 
smiling and tender in the dim light, he as¬ 
cended the hotel steps and looked into the 
deserted parlor. 

A slight girlish figure, he easily recog¬ 
nized, was seated at the piano, all uncon¬ 
scious of his proximity. Her head was 
turned from him, and in her clear sweet 
soprano she was singing: 

“ Where she blossoms I surely can find lier, 
Or ever the season takes flight. 

Blushing and smiling behind her 
Lattice, morning and night. 

Shall I squander life's early hour. 

Ere the dew is dry on the May, 

In reaching my hand for a flower 
That may be plucked any day ? 

“ So he passed. And the sunshine passed 

with him, 

And the dew dried up on the thorn, 

And the roses dropped all their petals 
That had crowned her the queen at morn; 
But once, when his heart was tried, 

And life of its glory seemed shorn. 

He turned him again to her lattice, 

But bhe and the roses were gone |» 

She ended, and Tom had nearly entered 
the darkening room. This was his oppor¬ 
tunity; should anything separate him 
from the woman he loved so well ? 


Just then there was a rustling of silk, 
and light laughter reached him. He caught 
the sparkle of two lustrous black eyes a& 
Blanche Seroni stepped from a carriage. 
Tom Sylvester did not look towards the 
parlor, but turned mechanically, and again 
made one of the many admirers this little 
lady had gathered about her. 

“Blanche,” he whispered, before part¬ 
ing, “can you ever love me, after all the 
adulation you receive day after day? I 
am not wealthy, but I have dared to hope? 
you doubtless have richer admirers, but 
none can worship you as I do.” 

His voice sounded hesitating and even 
humble as he awaited her reply. He had 
risked his all that night, and he resolved) 
to stand the hazard of the die. 

Blanche did not draw her hand away, 
but it trembled in his as she answered,, 
with a shy happiness in her voice: 

“Do not mention money, Mr. Sylvester,, 
at such a time as this. Love should be 
above such paltry considerations.” 

“Angel!” murmured Tom, raising the 
tiny hand to his lips. 

“ But,” she went on, with a light laugh, 
“ I am not so well off in that respect as- 
yourself, I fancy; fortune forsook me at 
my birth, and saving a very modest income, 

I am penniless. If it hadn’t been for dear 
Lynne, who is as generous as she is 
wealthy, I do not know what I should have 
done since poor papa’s death.” 

She loved and trusted the man to whom 
she made this confession, but Tom, pale 
and horror-stricken, turned from her; he 
had not quite committed himself, he re¬ 
membered, and with a few words of apolo¬ 
gy and a hope that they might meet again 
in the future, he escaped with a sigh of 
relief. 

He met Mr. Van Loom, the proprietor of 
the hotel, in the hall. 

“With Miss Seroni again ?” chuckleA 
the old man. “ Beauty is as great a gift as 
wealth to a woman, it seems. Why, she 
has had more admirers than that Miss Mor¬ 
timer, though the latter is immensely rich, 
and foots all the bills.” 

Tom was sure now that he had made a 
terrible mistake, and cursing himself foi 
his stupidity, he escaped to his room, and 
spent the evening and night in sleepless 
anxiety. In the morning his mind was 
made up; he would seek Lyime, and win 
her yet. 
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As he walked to her favorite rock on the 
tbeach, he felt sure of success; she was not 
there, but he met Bert Carroll on his re¬ 
turn to the hotel. 

“Out taking your constitutional, Tom? 
Why, what is the matter, old boy?” noting 
Tiis friend’s pale face. “ D®n’t you accom¬ 
pany Miss Seroni to Europe ? Miss Lynne 
•does, and she has invited me to join their 
party in Paris.” 

“Where is Miss Mortimer?” gasped 
Tom. 

“Left for New York this morning,” 
returned Bert, coolly, “ and takes the next 
-steamer to Liverpool.” 

Tom Sylvester took the noon train to 
New York, and found that the “ Germa¬ 
nia” had just sailed. Business detained 
him in the city for weeks, but tbe New 
Year found him in Paris, making vain in¬ 
quiries respecting the whereabouts of Miss 
Mortimer and party. 

Three months later, in London, he came 
across her by chance. Patti was charming 
.an English public in opera, and Tom, after 
scanning the ladies around him, lifted his 
glass to a box above the stage. There, in 
all the splendor of full dress, sat Lynne. 
She caught his eye and bowed, but there 
was not an atom of confusion in her man¬ 
ner when, a few moments later, be was be¬ 
side her, clasping her hand and whisper¬ 
ing in her ear: 

“This is the happiest moment I have 
known for months. If you only knew how 


miserably I have repented my past folly, 
Lynne P 5 

There was as much amusement as con¬ 
tempt in the glance she gave him as she 
replied, in her calm even tones: 

“As gallant as ever, I see, Mr. Sylvester; 
you were always quite a puzzle to me. I 
think I might as well take a second intro¬ 
duction, and commence our acquaintance 
over again.” 

She laughed lightly, and turned to meet 
the gaze of a gentleman who had just en¬ 
tered the box. His face brightened at 
sight of Tom. 

“Yes, Tom, and I will perform the in¬ 
troduction. Lynne, allow me to present 
my friend Mr. Sylvester. Tom, my wife, 
Mrs. Gilbert Carroll.” 

Tom murmured a few words after that, 
and then blindly made his way from the 
Opera House, he hardly knew how. Draw¬ 
ing his hat down over his eyes, he walked 
the streets until dawn. 

His thoughts wandered back to the long- 
ago, and the “Might Have Been,” in all its 
sweetness, came mockingly before him. It 
was again summer, and he stood within 
the window of a half-lighted room; but he 
turned from the picture with a sigh as 
through the halls of memory a sweet girl¬ 
ish voice sang: 

** But once, when his heart was tried, 

And life of its glory seemed shorn, 

He turned him again to her lattice, 

Bat she and the roBes were gone I” 
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A MANDARIN OF THE FIFTH BUTTON - . 

BY CABBIE 3>. BEEBE. 


“Now, Julie, my love! I do wish you 
would try and be a little more dignified. I 
am sure your Uncle Parke likes young girls 
to be quiet and lady-like.” 

“No doubt of it, the ugly old thing!” I 
answered, with an irreverent glance toward 
the portrait of a grave-looking gentleman, 
which hung over the mantel. 

My sister Jane put on one of her most 
horrified expressions. 

“ My dear,” she managed to say, “ do 
you know you ate speaking of a Mandarin 
of the Fifth Button?” 

“If it were the forty-fifth, I wouldn’t 
care!” I answered, pettishly. “Pm tired 
of having Uncle Parke quoted as authority 
for everything you think proper forme to 
do. How do you know what he likes or 
dislikes? You haven’t seen him for four¬ 
teen years.” 

“ True. But I have always correspond¬ 
ed not with him alone, but with Cousin 
James and his wife; and you know Uncle 
Parke has always made his home with 
them, ever since he has been in Cluna; 
and they say he is a model in morals and 
deportment, spending all his leisure hours 
"With his books, improving his mind. Be¬ 
sides, when I was young he used to lecture 
me for being too hoydenish. As he is com¬ 
ing home so soon, I wish particularly for 
yon to improve, that you may appear well 
in his eyes.” 

Jane rose and folded her work, prepara¬ 
tory to going out to order dinner, and I sat 
musing over her words. If Uncle Parke 
had regarded her as a hoyden, what would 
he think of me? As far as I was concerned, 
I didn’t care in the least; hut mamma and 
Jane expected so much of me, it seemed a 
pity to disappoint them altogether. 

Mamma was a widow; and Jane and I 
resided with her in the pretty cottage 
which papa had left us. Jane was my 
father's daughter by a former marriage, 
and only five years younger than mamma; 
looking, in reality, the older of the two. 
She was tall and thin, with straight black 
hair and stern gray eyes. 

Jane had always been very kind to me, 
in her own way, for she had a way of her 


own, and a fancy, too, that no other way 
was quite equal to it. Mamma and she 
taught me altogether, she mathematics 
and the more solid branches of learning, 
and mamma music and drawing. 

Mamma’s name was Jane also; and as 
sister called her by it, and I saw but little 
of society when a child, I did not have a 
very vivid idea of how the relationship 
stood between them. I had received the 
general impression, however, that step¬ 
mothers were always grave and stem; and 
as a lady once remarked in my hearing 
that Jane made an excellent stepmother, 
I thought sister was the Jane she meant, 
and that she was mine. So, one day, soon 
afterward, when, as an especial favor, little 
Minnie Beach, from across the way, was 
invited to spend the afternoon with me, I 
informed her, very sagely, that Jane was 
my stepmother. 

“O, you igner’nt thing P* she answered. 
“ Your mamma is Jane’s stepmother, and 
Jane is a cross old maid!” 

“She isn’t!” 1 contradicted. “She is 
my stepmother!” 

We disputed, until Jane came in to see 
what was the matter. 

“ O you wicked girl!” Jane exclaimed, 
when informed of the true state of affairs; 
hut I didn’t know whether she was apos¬ 
trophizing Minnie or me. 

Uncle^Parke, the oracle of the family, 
was Jane’s uncle, being her mother’s 
youngest brother. He was, consequently, 
no relative of mamma’s or mine. But as 
he was about Jane’s age, and had resided 
with my father until he reached his twen¬ 
tieth year, he seemed like a brother other 
than an uncle. I had been his especial 
pet as a child, though only five years old 
when he left for China. There he re¬ 
mained for a number of years, money¬ 
gathering ; and Jane recounted his success 
to the neighbors, until I was heartily wea¬ 
ry of the thrice-told tale. 

One day a letter came for Jane; and 
upon reading it, she called to mamma, in a 
very excited tone. 

“ What do you think?” she asked. 

Mamma didn’t know. 
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“ tTncle Parke is a Mandarin of the Fifth 
Button F* she proclaimed. 

Mamma was astonished. 

“ What is that, Jane ?” I asked. 

“What is what, Julie?” 

“ Why—a Mandarin, you know.” 

“ Well, my dear, a Chinese Mandarin is 
a governor, you see—and Uncle Parke—” 

“ But what does the fifth button mean?” 

“ You know, Julie, that the C hin ese are 
a peculiar raoe—” 

“ Yes, Jane.” 

“And—in all probability—Uncle Parke 
wears five buttons upon his coat; don’t 
you see ?”- 

“ Of course,” I responded, dubiously, for 
I didn’t wish to be considered stupid; but 
to this day I have a rather confused notion 
as to what a Mandarin of the Fifth Button 
is. 

Uncle Parke, however, went on writing 
and sending ns presents, just the same as 
ever. He sent handsome shawls to mam¬ 
ma and Jane, and numberless trifles to me. 
There was a sandal-wood card-case, with 
the most wonderful of wonderful Chinese 
figures carved upon it. There was a set of 
bowls carved from one piece of stone, the 
outer one the size of a teacup, the smaller 
one no larger than a thimble. One article, 
however, which I liked best of all, was a 
daintily-carved ivory workbox, with deli¬ 
cate ferns, and on each comer a perfect 
spray of lily-of-the-valley. It contained a 
variety of pretty sewing implements, among 
them a gold thimble with my name en¬ 
graved upon it. 

Uncle Parke used to write me often, and 
I answered about one out of every three of 
his letters. Once he wrote that it was a long 
time since he had received a picture of me, 
and he scarcely knew how I looked. 

I was hurried to a photograph gallery at 
once. Jane dressed me according to her 
own taste, and said I ought to wear a rose 
ia my hair. She selected one, the largest 
she could find, I thought. I proposed to 
wear a small cabbage instead. Mamma 
reproved me, and the rose was placed over 
my left temple in triumph. 

The gallery was reached, and our errand 
made known to the polite clerk in waiting. 
An “^Imperial” was decided upon, and as 
the rooms chanced to be empty. I went in 
at ofice for a sitting. I took my place in. 
theebair, and observed at once that the 
photographer was, to say the least, slightly 


intoxicated. I whispered my fears to 
Jane, who communicated them to mamma. 
But Uncle Parke must not be disappoint¬ 
ed; and Jane said the man undoubtedly 
understood his business. 

He came forward with a bow, to place 
me in position for a picture. His first 
movement angered me. He insisted that I 
should assume a belligerent attitude, with 
my head thrown hack. He gave me a dir¬ 
ty spot upon the wall to fix my eyes on, 
and then made a sudden dash at me with 
that old cannon (I can call it nothing else), 
telling me not to move. Next, he stood 
and stared at me for a full minute; then, 
spreading out his fingers like claws, he 
rushed toward me, and rumpled my front 
hair, saying it was too low over my fore¬ 
head. Jane thought so, too, and she went 
round on the other side of the curtain to 
take a look at me. I am not usually ner¬ 
vous, but under the united stare of Jane 
and the photographer I began to tremble. 
At last, just as I was boiling with rage, my 
tormentor stepped suddenly back, and 
with the remark, “Pleasant expression 
and bright eye, if you please, miss,” he 
drew the cover off the cannon. 

You can imagine the result. Or, upon 
close reflection, I don’t think you can. 
When the proofs were taken, mamma was 
disappointed. The artist praised the pic¬ 
ture as dignified and self-possessed, and 
Jane said the likeness was excellent. So, 
leaving orders for a certain number, we 
went home. 

When the pictures arrived, I did not ex¬ 
pect to be satisfied, but I was utterly un¬ 
prepared for the sight. My head was 
thrown hack so far the cords stood out on 
my usually smooth neck. My nose, chin 
and cheekbones were sharp as wedges. My 
nose (which turned up naturally) stood at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, chin fifty- 
five, and cheekbones sixty. My eyes were 
rolled up—well, an old warhorse sniffing 
the battle breeze would have looked tam e 
beside that picture. Then, when the pho¬ 
tographer rumpled my curls, he made a 
deep part at one side of my head, which 
gave me the appearance of being slightly 
bald. And over all this, that rose sat, calm 
as a May morning. 

I was about to dash the picture into the 
fire, but mamma and Jane stopped me. 
Jane said they were not so bad as they 
might be. and for her part, she thought 
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they had a very intellectual expression. 
They certainly looked older than X did, 
"but, in all probability, it was a foreshadow¬ 
ing of what I might become a few years in 
the future, if I succeeded in toning down 
my wild ways. 

Mamma sighed. I think she greatly pre¬ 
ferred me as I was. Jane’s decision was 
final, however, and one of the pictures was 
sent to Uncle Parke. Jane enclosed it, 
and had the magnanimity to say she hardly 
thought it did me justice. 

We heard nothing from it for some time. 
One afternoon, as I was returning from a 
walk, I was informed that a box bad ar¬ 
rived, sent by the Mandarin. Jane eagerly 
unpacked it, and finally unearthed a paint¬ 
ing, finely executed, but singular-looking 
in the extreme. As I observed it more 
closely, I was horrified at the familiar look 
the thing had. But when I read Uncle 
Parke’s letter to me, I was exasperated. 
Thinking to please me, he had taken my 
picture to some celebrated Chinese artist, 
and had this portrait painted from it. An 
attempt had evidently been made to tone 
down the expression, for a sickly smile 
clung to the mouth; but the whole effect 
was horrible, at least, in my estimation. 

Mamma was flattered, though she said 
she wished the photograph had been truer; 
but satisfaction beamed upon every linea¬ 
ment of Jane’s countenance. 

“We will take TJncle Parke’s picture 
down,” she said to mamma, “ and hang it 
by Julie’s, iu that recess beyond the bay- 
window. Then we will have a bronze 
bracket put up just between them, with 
that little Parian Cupid upon it.” 

Mamma was willing; but for. once I set 
down my foot. 

“If you do,” I cried, “I’ll not step my 
foot inside the parlor while they are there I 
What would the people think of it? And 
what would Uncle Parke think if he could 
see it?” 

Mamma and Jane began to expostulate. 

“ I wouldn’t care,” I said, “ if you would 
let people think Uncle Parke was married, 
and this his Chinese wife. But you will be 
sure to tell the whole story to every person 
who calls.” 

“ For shame!” cried mamma and Jane 
in one breath. “ No one could fail to rec¬ 
ognize it.” 

“ Let us call in Sally,” I retorted, “and 
see if she knows who it is.” 


They agreed, and our maid-of-all-work 
was summoned to our presence. 

“Now, Sally,” said Jane, in her most 
dignified manner, “here is a beautiful por¬ 
trait which has been sent us. I want you 
to inspect it closely, and see if you recog¬ 
nize the origin ah” 

“Yes’m,” Sally responded, without hav- 
ing the slightest idea as to the meaning of 
Jane’s words, but eyeing the picture with 
the air of a connoisseur. “ It’s powerful 
nice, mem.” 

“ But who do you think it is, Sally ?” I 
asked. 

“Well, mem, I don’t know; but I think 
it might be the Queen o’ Sheby, pVaps.” 

Jane dismissed Sally, with a very grave- 
face, but I laughed in the manner which 
Jane so often denominated unlady-lilce. 

“ I think, Jane,” said mamma, “ we had 
better hang the picture over the mantel in 
the back parlor.” 

This was something of a compromise, for 
Uncle Parke’s hung over the mantel in the 
front parlor; so Jane readily consented. 

Soon afterward we received a letter from 
the Mandarin, saying he was quite satisfied 
with the fortune he had acquired, aud, be¬ 
ing tired with his life in China, we might 
expect him in a month or two, as he in¬ 
tended to settle down with us quietly, per¬ 
haps for the remainder of his life. 

Mamma and Jaue were nearly wild with 
delight. It was springtime, and every- 
nook and;corner of the house was cleaned 
thoroughly. He had left the time of his 
arrival in doubt, so every afternoon we 
were dressed in our best, and sat in state, 
awaiting bis arrival. This was very te¬ 
dious; and one afternoon, when the sun 
shone warm and brightly, I grew quite 
desperate. 

“Mamma,” I said, “I haven’t been 
down to the woods once this spring. I 
know the violets are in blossom, and the 
cowslips and wood-anemone; all the pretty 
spring flowers are out, and I want to go 
and gather some.” 

“But Uncle Parke might come while 
you are gone, and perhaps he wouldn’t like 
you to be absent when lie was expected/* 

“I don’t care what be likes!” I an¬ 
swered, crossly. “ I’m tired of springing- 
up every time the bell rings, and of keep¬ 
ing on my good face so long.” 

“ Your face don’t look very good just 
now,” interrupted Jaue. “ If Uncle Parke 
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were to see such an expression upon it, Pm 
sure he would he shocked.” 

“ I hope he would! but I don’t think it 
possible, after he has seen that picture,” I 
retorted. 

“O Julie P 5 exclaimed mamma. 

“Why-y-y!” cried Jane. 

“Uncle Parke has been so kind,” re¬ 
marked mamma. 

“ I’m sure he’s no uncle of mine; and I 
am glad he isn’t, for I’m just tired hearing 
of his perfections.” 

“2tow, Julie, you are very ungrateful,” 
said mamma. “ He has always been as 
good to you as though he was your relative; 
and he is such an excellent man, too.” 

“And a Mandarin of the Fifth Button P* 
added Jane, by way of clinching the 
argument. 

“He has been oppressively kind, I 
know,” I answered, stiffly. “But I don’t 
see how that interferes with my going 
down to the woods. I’ll wear my old pink 
dress, and Jane’s sunbonnet, and wear 
gloves—•” 

“ The dress don’t come down to the tops 
of your boots,” said Jane, though she was 
mollified at the thought of my willingness 
to wear the sunbonnet, which was one of 
her weaknesses. “I dare say, too, you 
would walk in, mud and all, just after Un¬ 
cle Parke arrived.” 

I promised to return by the back door, 
aud Jane relented. I set out, though I 
may as well remark that my sunbonnet was 
hung upon a fence-rail as soon as I was out 
of sight, and I proceeded the remainder of 
the way, which was partially shaded, with¬ 
out it. I soon reached the wood, and be¬ 
gan to gather the flowers with a good will. 
At last I came to a pretty little plant, 
which grew near the brook. Its green 
leaves were delicate, its flowers a pale pink, 
with a spot of deep crimson at the base of 
each petal. 

Jane would know the name, I knew, 
and if I could only get it, root and all, it 
would be so pretty for my bed of mosses 
and ferns. I looked around for a bit of 
slick to loosen the soil about it, as I dis¬ 
liked to put my hands into the earth, know¬ 
ing how anxious Jane and mamma were 
for my hands to appear white, just now. 
So I dug deeply around it, and placed my 
tiny lever firmly beneath it, in order to 
raise the root gently. The soil was soft 
and light, and as I bent down, pressing 


upon the end of the stick rather suddenly, 
the flower disappeared over my shoulder, 
aud a shower of sand flew Into my eyes, 
almost blinding me for a moment. 

I dipped my handkerchief into the brook, 
and washed my face, but I could not re¬ 
move all the sand from my eyes. It pained 
me so unmercifully that I hastily gathered 
up my flowers, the dearly-bought plant 
among them, and hastened home. I found 
the sunbonnet very acceptable, as it shaded 
my eyes from the light. Bemembering my 
promise to Jane, I entered by the kitchen 
door. Sally was not to he found. I called 
her, but the house was quite still. So, 
thinking it altogether improbable that Un¬ 
cle Parke had arrived, I proceeded to the 
parlor, sunbonnet and all. 

Uncle Parke had arrived. I stood aghast 
at first, but the pain in my eye made me 
desperate, so I was obliged to brave it out. 

“ Mamma,” I cried, “ there is sand in 
my eye, and it almost blinds me!” 

“This comes from your wretched pro¬ 
pensity for digging in the mud!” said 
Jane, severely. “Uncle Parke, Pm so 
mortified that you should see her in this 
plight!” 

“I haven’t seen her yet,” replied a pleas¬ 
ant voice, “ though I have a fine view of 
her sunbonnet.” 

“And he shall not, until Pm properly 
dressed to appear before a Mandarin,” I 
retorted. “ Do, please, mamma, see if you 
cannot remove this dirt from my eye P* 

Jane rushed frantically toward me. She 
caught up her apron, all puffs and ruffles, 
and commenced a vigorous rubbing upon 
the outside of zny eyelid, for I closed my 
eye as tightly as possible. Her apron was 
linen, as she said, but starched so stiffly it 
seemed to cut like a sharp knife. 

“ Ow-w!” I screamed, with pain. 

“You forget how tender the eye is, 
Jane,” said Uncle Parke, coming forward. 
“Det me see if I cannot relieve you, 
Julie.” 

I stood perfectly still, I don’t know why. 
He raised the upper lid carefully, and 
touched it gently with a soft handkerchief, 
which he drew from his pocket. 

“ Here it is,” he said; “ a sharp bit of 
sand, fairly imbedded within the lid. I 
don’t wonder it pained you.” 

I thanked him, and ran away to dress. 
Jane came up to assist me, aud although I 
fully expected a scolding, she didn’t give 
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me one cross word. I began to feel very 
penitent in consequence. 

“Tin sorry I annoyed you so, Jane,” I 
said, “but my eye pained me dreadfully, 
and I didn’t think lie was here.” 

“Never mind,” she answered, in are- 
signed voice, as though she could have ex¬ 
pected nothing better of me. 

I was soon ready; and as she went down 
stairs first, I was obliged to follow, in a 
dignified manner. 

“ This is our naughty Julie, Uncle 
Parke,” she said, as we entered the parlor. 

He wasn’t the kind of a man X expected 
to meet, at all. Of medium height, with 
a full broad chest, brown, but shapely 
hands, a good, though not handsome face, 
and the merriest eyes in the world. 

“Why, your picture doesn’t look like 
you in the least,” I said, as he rose to meet 
me. 

“And your picture doesn’t look in the 
least like you,” he replied. “Aren’t you 
going to kiss me ?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“ Then I shall kiss you.” 

And he did, in the most matter-of-fact 
way in the world. 

I was glad he was not going to he senti¬ 
mental. He chatted upon subjects which 
interested us all, and when he had heard 
the history of my wild flower, offered to set 
it out for me, to my surprise. 

After this, we were the very best of 
friends. I soon learned that he was not 
inclined to check my gayety, and that I 
could address him with more freedom of 
manner than X could Jane. Besides, he 
would amuse me, sometimes for hours, 
with sketches of his life in China, told in a 
careless easy way, and really charming be¬ 
cause they were so free from egotism. He 
was fond of music, too; and he liked my 
pet authors, which was something Jane 
never did. 

But once in a while, from a feeling of 
perversity, I would treat him with appar¬ 
ent indifference; it seemed to annoy Jane 
so, and I didn’t wish him to think I was 
trying to captivate him, either. To my 
surprise he never seemed to notice my 
“ spells,” as Jane called them. If I was 
affable, so was he; if I was reserved, he 
took himself off until I was glad to act my 
natural self again. Jane treated me pre¬ 
cisely like a little child, too young to be¬ 
have properly. 


One afternoon we were all seated in the 
parlor, Uncle Parke talking, as usual. I 
was working upon a piece of embroidery, 
and had my workbox beside me, the one 
Uncle Parke had given me. 

“Julie!” said Jane, suddenly (she had 
an abrupt way of speaking always), “X 
don’t believe you ever thanked uncle for 
that workbox. You can’t imagine how 
she prizes it,” turning to him. 

He looked up with a curious half-teasing 
expression upon his face which I could 
never meet with composure. I felt the 
blood tingle to my forehead, and stam¬ 
mered out that it was so daintily carved it 
looked like frostwork. 

A word from him would have dismissed 
the subject, but, though he knew I was 
waiting for it, he left Jane and I to settle 
it between ourselves. 

“ You cannot guess what she said about 
it,” continued Jane, unheeding my frowns 
and mute telegrams for her to desist. 

Still he was silent, though there was a 
merry twinkle in his eye. 

“ She said it would he delightful to eat 
from, dishes of carved ivory like it, but X 
suggested that very likely they would not 
hold soup.” 

Jane laughed as she remembered the 
remarkable wit she had displayed upon 
the occasion referred to. I was growing 
angry with both of them. 

“How can you, Jane!” I replied, cross¬ 
ly. “It is of no consequence to Uncle 
Parke what I thought or said about it; and 
besides, I was not thinking of soup, I 
meant fruit.” 

“Strawberries and cream,” suggested 
Jane. 

Perhaps I ought to pause here and apolo¬ 
gize for my temper, but I wont, I’ll only 
tell the truth. X rose angrily, for between 
the two I was almost crazy, and quickly 
taking my work from the box, I tossed it, 
not very gently, upon Jane’s lap. 

“ Take it, Jane!” I cried. “ You would 
appreciate it more highly than I could, 
possibly.” 

Jane was horrified. I would have left 
the room, but she stopped me. 

“Julie!” she said, with the look aud 
tone of a martyr, “I know you are far 
from perfect, of course, but I really wish 
you would be more circumspect before 
your uncle. You’ve no idea, uncle, how 
faithfully her mother and myself have la- 
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bored to make her a good and useful 
young woman. She really used to be a 
very tractable child, but since you have 
come she seems to try to behave as dis¬ 
agreeably as possible in your presence. I, 
for my part, cannot account for her strange 
behaviour. She certainly owes you an 
apology for her rudeness this afternoon; 
though for myself,” looking still more mar¬ 
tyr-like, “ I forgive her freely.” 

“Don’t, Jane!” X cried. “Don’t for¬ 
give me, for pity’s sake! I’m sure I could 
not bear it!” 

“ You are angry now, Julie,” said Jane, 
loftily. “ But,” in a condescending tone, 
“I know you will be bitterly sorry for 
what you have said to-morrow, for you 
really have a good heart, notwithstanding 
your wildness. Of course,” returning to 
her affected martyrdom, “I never expected 
you to be grateful to me for my teachings, 
though I will say I was quite unprepared 
for this outbreak.” 

To be candid, I was heartily ashamed of 
myself. Still X would -not show it before 
IJncle Parke. Jane rose to leave the room. 

“ I am glad, for your mother’s sake,” 
she said, “that she was spared this scene. 
I certainly do not feel called upon to re¬ 
prove you further, but I hoper your Uncle 
Parke will consider it his duty to advise 
you. Beally, Uncle Parke, your words 
might have an effect upon her mind.” 

Uncle Parke answered, very gravely: 

“Perhaps they may. I will take your 
advice, Jane, upon the first opportunity.” 

This was too much. I threw myself 
down in an easy-chair in the comer, bur¬ 
ied my face in my handkerchief, and be¬ 
gan to sob. Jane left the room, and Uncle 
Parke came and stood beside my chair. 

“ I wish you would begin your lecture at 
once,” I sobbed, “ and let it be brief as 
possible!” 

His only reply was to lay his hand light¬ 
ly upon my head. 

“ Don’t touch me P I cried. “ I despise 
you 1 I just hate the very sound of your 
name!” 

“Have I ever lectured you in any way, 
child ?” he asked. 

I did not answer; but he waited until I 
was obliged to say, “No, notin words.” 

“ Or in actions. And X never will, so 
long as you are your natural self. But you 
were not half as angry with Jane just now 
as she believes.” 


I had three thoughts to run away, and 
four to sit still. He waited a moment, 
and then picked me up out of the chair as 
if I had been a cross child, and perched 
me upon his knee. Then he drew my tear- 
stained handkerchief from my hands, and 
coolly put it in his pocket. 

“ I wouldn’t sob any more,” he said. 

Upon the whole, I concluded I wouldn’t; 
so I stopped and looked at him in sheer as¬ 
tonishment 

“ Now,” he said, quietly, “ I wish you to 
tell me why you hate the sound of my 
name.” 

“Because—” 

“Tell me.” 

“Well, when I was little, mamma and 
Jane never threatened me with dark clos¬ 
ets, or anything like that, but made you 
my bugbear instead. I must not talk loud, 
for you fancied dignified ladies. I must 
not cry, because you disliked babies. Af¬ 
terward, I was not allowed to cultivate 
flowers, for you admired pretty hands; and 
I must not—” 

“That will do,” he smiled. “I don’t 
wonder you disliked me. But did it never 
occur to you that I was not in the least to 
blame for this ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Ton see, don’t you, that I knew noth¬ 
ing about it?” 

“ Then you do not approve their course ?” 

“Have I seemed to do so at anytime 
since my return?” 

1 stopped to think. 

“But you had that dreadful picture 
painted for me,” I said, at last, determined 
to quarrel if I could. 

He laughed. 

“ How was I to know it was so unlike 
you ?” he asked. 

“ You might have guessed.” 

“Perhaps I might. It certainly looks 
like Jane.” 

“X know it, and that is one reason why 
she admires it so much.” 

“Suppose you make her a present of it 
for a peace-offering, and suggest that she 
should hang it in her own room, where 
she could enjoy it more fully.” 

“I should be delighted to do so, if you 
wouldn’t care. I know rmn m, dislikes it 
almost as much as I do.” 

“ Jane must have it then. And we will 
have one painted that resembles you, if 
possible.” 
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“We?” 

“Certainly. Ton and L But before 
■we leave the subject, I wish to know if 
you have any other reason to dislike me, or 
to find fault with my behaviour.” 

“You promised Jane that you would 
lecture me. Can you explain that away?” 

“ I think you misunderstood me. I said 
I hoped my words might have an effect 
upon your mind, and I hope they will.” 

“ You seemed to assent to all that Jane 
said, and she thought you were going to 
reprove me. She wished you to do so, and 
you said you would at your first op¬ 
portunity.” 

“What if I did?” laughing. “I only 
desired to get her out of the room, for you 
were in no mood to take a scolding, and 
besides, I wished to speak with you alone.” 

“ What did you mean by taking me from 
my chair so unceremoniously, and perch¬ 
ing me upon your knee without as much as 
saying by your leave ?’. 

“ The spirit moved me, I suppose.” 

“ It was a very undignified thing for a 
Mandarin of the Fifth Button to do.” 

“ Don’t call me by that ridiculous name 
again,” he said, seeming annoyed. 

“ Uncle Parke, then.” 

“But I’m not your uncle, child,” with a 
half frown still upon his face. 

“ You seem like one, however.” 

“ Do I ? Do you think I seem very old, 
Julie?” he asked, quickly. 

“ No, you don’t seem old, only like a 
relative.” 

“You don’t appear to me at all like a 
niece to me.” 

“ I’m very sorry, sir, I’m sure.” 

For the first time since I had known him, 
he seemed ill at ease. 

“ Julie,” he said, at last, “ it isn’t be¬ 
cause I don’t love you that I dislike you to 
call me uncle; I want to be something 
nearer—I want you for my little wife.” 

Ten minutes before I should have been 
struck dumb with astonishment at this 
proposal, but now I was scarcely surprised. 

“ You don’t love me,” I said, seriously. 

His reply was oral, though articulate; 
and he repeated it until I began to believe 
him. 

“Omy rouge!” I cried. 

“Afalse alarm!” he laughed, drawing 
my still moist handkerchief from his pock¬ 
et. “ It was all washed off long ago.” 

Then he grew more serious, and looked 


like a man who was very much in earnest. 

“ I want to know if you love me,” he 
said. 

“ I—respect you very much, I’m sure.” 

He shook his head. His lips were grave, 
but his eyes were smiling. I tried to hide 
my face, but he placed his hand gently un- 
der my chin and drew it up, scanning every 
feature. 

“ Bespect is not the word I want,” he said. 

“How can I tell you?” I asked, begin¬ 
ning to feel frightened. “ I’ve not thought 
much about it until lately.” 

“ Then you can tell me the better. Come, 
Birdie, you surely do not fear me, and one 
little word isn’t hard to say. Do you love 
me?” 

“ I believe—■” 

“ Pm listening, dear.” 

“Ido.” 

“You blessed little darling!” he said, 
drawing me close to his great heart. “ I 
think I can prove to you that I love you 
better than anything else in the world.” 

An hour afterward mamma and Jane 
came into the room. I sprang down from 
Parke’s knee, but he caught my hand and 
drew it through his arm, as he rose to his 
feet. Mamma looked surprised, but Jane’s 
face was radiant with delight. She was so 
glad she almost looked beautiful, and I 
felt dreadfully ashamed for being so cross 
to her. 

“Jane,” said Parke, with a smile, “you 
must not scold Julie any more, for she has 
promised to be my wife.” 

“Which Jane do you mean?” asked 
mamma, laughing. 

“ Both,” he answered. 

“He means me,” said sister Jane, hug¬ 
ging me very close; “ and I never will.” 

She has kept her word, for the one great 
desire of her life—to see Parke’s wife—is 
gratified. 
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A MAYING. 

BY M. jL. AMJElf. 


Sweet sunshiny air stole in at the open 
window alluringly. 

Put up your slate, Georgie, and we will 
go for some flowers,” said Floy, as she laid 
aside the book which did not interest her 
half so much as the beautiful out-doors. 

But Georgie was indulging himself in his 
artistic propensities, and at first declared 
that he didn't want to; then, as Floy con¬ 
tinued to urge him, he said: 

“ Well, when I finish his last wing, I 

win.” 

Floy bent over him to look at the picture 
he was making, and laughed. 

Georgie hugged the slate close against 
the buttons of his jacket, growing very red. 

“ Go away,” he said, crossly. 


“ But it's capital, Georgie; let me look 
at it,” said Floy, trying to get another 
glimpse of the slate. “ Truly,” she urged, 
as he still kept it back, “ I never saw a 
better flying rhinoceros.” 

“ I wont go nowsaid Georgie, “ and if 
you make any more fun of my picture, 
rii—” 

“I didn’t mean to make fun,” said Floy. 

I only half saw it. It was something fly¬ 
ing. What was it?” 

“P’raps I’ll tell you when it’s done.” 

“Wait till you come back, and you’ll 
finish it better. O, it’s so pleasant P 3 

Georgie laid his slate face downward on 
the table, glanced out of the window, and 
considered. 
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“ ril go a little way,” he said; “there 
are violets by the brook.” 

“That's a good boy!” exclaimed Hoy, 
joyfully, as she ran for their hats, and two 
light baskets in which they were in the 
habit of gathering flowers and leaves. 

Georgie’s hat camel tumbling over his 
eyes, while the handle of the basket was 
thrust into his hands. 

He sprang up, quite in the spirit of the 
expedition, and followed Floy, who danced 
along the highway before him like a spring¬ 
time sprite. 

“ Only to the brook, you know,” called 
Georgie, as Floy was speeding by. 

“The meadow,” called Floy; “ let us go 
to the meadow; we may find cowslips 
there and ’nemones.” 

But Georgie paused by the opening that 
led to the brook, and began hunting along 
its sides for violets. Some one had been 
before him—lie could see footprints all 
along the mossy bank—and only a few 
open violets remained. 

Floy danced back to him, and stood on a 
broad flat stone that bridged the brook. 

“ Nothing but babbles here,” she said. 
“ Come, Georgie, the meadow is only a lit¬ 
tle way.” 

Nothing loath, Georgie left the brook- 
side, and with Floy clambered through the 
bars; a few steps broaght full in sight a 
mound of violets, blue and fragrant. 

“HurrahI” shouted Georgie; and the 
next moment he and Floy were stooping 
over them, snapping their slender green 
stems, and laying them lightly into their 
baskets. 

“ We may find 'nemones a little further 
on,” said Floy; and on they went till they 
reached the muddy channel of a brook 
whose waters seemed to have crept out of 
it on either side to moisten the meadow, 
for near it the earth was soft and spongy, 
and sank in at every footfall. 

“Dear me!” said Floy, “the water 
comes almost into my rubbers, and there 
is a beautiful blossom just on the edge of 
the ditch—■” 

“I'll get it,” said Georgie; “the water 
wont get into my boots, 1 guess. O—o P’ 

For in his eagerness he slipped on the 
muddy side of the bank, and would have 
fallen over had not Floy sprang quickly to 
the rescue. 

As he struggled up with her aid, In en¬ 
deavoring to get the flower which had 


caused his fall, he dropped his basket, and 
it fell, scattering his precious violets far 
and wide. 

As he stood confronting Floy, with mud¬ 
dy clothes and hands, and a face where 
mud and distress blended comically, she 
laughed merrily. 

“ I don't see anything to laugh at,” said 
Georgie. “Look at my basket; how am I 
ever going te get it ?” 

“Fish it up,” said Floy. “There’san 
old fishing-pole; I’ll get it.” And off she 
ran to where she saw it projecting from a 
mound of grass a little distance off. “ O 
Georgie,” she cried, “come here, come 
here!” 

Georgie ran quickly at the summons, 
and for a moment muddy jacket and lost 
possessions were alike forgotten, and he 
exclaimed in delight as he beheld beautiful 
abundant anemones, white as snow, and 
rosy as a shell. They both began picking 
them at once, when Georgie exclaimed: 

“What shall I put them in? O Floy, 
wait aminute and help me getmy basket I” 

Accordingly Floy, with the greatest good¬ 
nature, helped him to extricate the fishing- 
pole from its surroundings, and they care¬ 
fully approached the ditch; but Floy’s feet 
were already wet with her first exploit, and 
Georgie made her run back, while with 
some difficulty but with much pride, he at 
last succeeded in elevating his basket on 
the fishing-pole, both, it is true, bedaubed 
with mud. 

Cleansing the basket on the grass, and 
wiping the mud from his clothes with his 
pocket-handkerchief, to be washed in the 
brook on his return home, Georgie has¬ 
tened after Floy, who had returned to the 
anemones and was fast filling her basket. 

“ I never saw such beauties,” said Floy; 
“it seems as if they had grown here not 
expecting to be picked, and had not shrunk 
into themselves as those by the brook.” 

“ 1 should think some fairy’d been paint¬ 
ing them purpose to be picked,” said 
Georgie. “When you going to tell me 
about the Fairy and the Fish, Floy?” 

“ The next time,” said Floy. “ Isn’t the 
sun getting hot?” 

“Yes, and my basket’s almost fall, and 
I want room in it for a few violets as we 
go back.” 

“ Then we’ll go now,” said Floy. “ See 
who’ll get to the bars first.” 

And as she started immediately, and 
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Georgie lingered to pick just one more 
anemone, she reached them first and clam¬ 
bered over them. 

She was seated by the brook when. 
Georgie reached her, watching at the 
bubbles as they skimmed past. Placing 
their flowers in the shade they proceeded 
to wash the mud stains from their clothes, 
and to place Georgie’s handkerchief, which 
had assumed a dusky hue, despite the des¬ 
perate washing they had given it, on the 
flat atone to dry. Then asking Georgie if 
he were not hungry, without waiting for a 
reply, Floy drew a paper parcel from her 
pocket, containing a buttered sandwich for 
each of them. 

Having eaten this contentedly beneath 
the early budding trees, where birds were 
fluttering and singing their glad spring 
notes, they gathered up their treasures and 
hastened home. While Floy arranged the 
flowers they had picked in vases and placed 
them about the room, Georgie returned to 
his slate. 

_ “ Is the eagle done ?” asked Floy. 

“Finished,” said Georgie, heaving a 
sigh. 

“May I see it?” 

Georgie handed her the slate. 

“Why, there’s nothing there!” 

“No, it’8 flown away; gone Maying, I 
guess.” 

“What made you rub it out?” asked 
Floy. 

“’Cause.” 

“Mother says that’s a woman’s reason, 
said Floy. 

“ Because,” said Georgie, “ when I came 
back, compared with the flowers, it did 
look something like a rhinoceros, and after 
seeing so many beautiful real things, how 
could I go on making it?” 

Floy hardly knew what reply to make, 
hut drawing one of the flowers out of a 
vase by its slender stem, she laid it side of 
the slate. 

“ Make a picture of that,” she said. 

“I’ll try,” said Georgie, doubtfully. 

Not only one but two did Georgie make, 
and not only Floy, but his father and 
mother said they were very good. 
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A PAIR OF.EYES. 

BY THEODORE ARNOLD* 


A rth u r Clyde brushed his hair up, and 
then he brushed it down, and in neither 
way did it suit him. “ Confound itP* he 
exclaimed at length, flinging his brush 
aside. “ What an idiot lam! What do I 
care how my hair looks ? It makes no dif¬ 
ference. I know that it is clean and clear, 
and that’s all a man need know.” 

But, notwithstanding this protest, he 
paid the most scrupulous attention to the 
rest of his dress, aad spent fifteen minutes 
over his finger-nails. That made him an¬ 
gry again, when he came to think of it. 
“What the deuce am I fretting my soul 
over this nail that is cut too short to point 
for?” he exclaimed, snapping the pocket- 
knife blade to. 

Then he put on his cravat, and stood be¬ 
fore the glass anxiously practising differ¬ 
ent knots, to see which was the most ex¬ 
quisite. And again, a third time, he flew 
out at himself when he realized what he 
was up to. 

“ The fact is,” he said, taking a seat by 
the window, and looking out upon the 
Common, “I am wasting my life. Fve 
got in the way of practising these inanities 
till they have become a part of me, and I 
am an unmitigated fop, and an ass.” 

He sat a little while silent, meditating 
on this charming fact, then roused himself 
with a sigh. “After all, what can I do? 
I am not obliged to earn my living, and 
have no love for work as work. I have no 
desire to become learned, and I don’t want 
to be a philanthropist, or a reformer. I 
give to all the begging folks, and that is 
all that any one can expect of me. I don’t 
wish to travel, that is, not alone, and I 
can think of no one whom I would take 
with me. What, then, is there for me to 
do but to go to theatres, operas and parties, 
and parade np and down town? I don’t 
see anything else.” 

He dropped his head on to his hand, and 
sat looking out lugubriously. And as he 
sits there we will look at him and his sur¬ 
roundings. The last first: the chamber is 
an elegant one, looking out, as we have 
said, on the Common. The young man is 
also elegant, fair, with dark hair and mus¬ 


tache, and about thirty years of age. His 
clear eyes show health, and a passably 
regular life; his full yet not too full lips 
show a taste for the pleasures of existence. 

A faint smile breaks over these lips as 
he muses, but no words come from them. 
Apparently Hr. Arthur Clyde is freer in 
expressing bitter thoughts than sweet ones. 
But we happen to’ know his thought, 
which was this. It would be delightful to 
travel with one’s bride. 

It was easier said‘than done. H one 
chose a partner for life, as one chooses one’s 
boots and gloves, there* would be no trou¬ 
ble. Happily or unhappily, we do not. 
And Hr. Clyde was very hard to suit, 
though not hard to please. He could play 
the agreeable to any lady, young or old, 
who was not positively frightful or vulgar, 
and his admiration for the lovely, among 
his acquaintances, was quite decided. 
But the enthusiasm of love he knew not, 
unless those early boyish affairs, when he 
used to fall in love with women ten years 
older than himself, might be called loves. 
Since the time of his manhood, he had 
not known a lady whom he was sure he 
would be willing to pass his whole life 
with, give np all other women for, tell all 
his affairs to, and take with him every¬ 
where he went. There had been glimpses 
of possible ideals, but something * had 
always happened to dispel the illusion. 
Once, indeed, he had taken pains to go 
abroad in search of a divinity, having 
made np hia mind that an American girl 
would not do. “ They are so hackneyed,” 
he said, “ and so insatiable of excitement. 
I want one of those sweet slow German 
girls, modest and domestic.” So he went 
to Germany. But 0! how heavy the girls 
were. And how commonplace to him. 
After all, the girls of his own land did 
sparkle. Then he tried England, and 
nearly got himself caught. They certainly 
came nearer his ide^l.' But still he hesi¬ 
tated, and, leaving his nearest flame, that 
he might test his love, and find if he could 
do without her, he found that after a 
fortnight he would not take the trouble to 
go a hundred miles to see her. And here 
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lie was in his native city again, unmarried 
and unengaged. Not only that—he had 
also almost settled down to the belief that 
he should lead a bachelor life to the end of 
his days. 

“Well,” he sighed, getting up, “I don’t 
see any way out of it.- I may as well take 
a walk and play a game of billiards.” . 

I shall not tell what streethe went down, 
because it is a short one, and because 
something happened to him there, and the 
curious reader might pick the house but 
X will, however, say this much: it was not 
far from the Common, it was a little down¬ 
hill one way, consequently a little up-hill 
the other, and if was lived on by the most 
respectable families that could possibly be 
imagined. 

He sauntered along slowly, his hands in 
his pockets, I am ashamed to say. The 
morning was a lovely one in March, fresh, 
breezy, sunny, and everybody who was not 
out was going to be out directly. It was a 
little eariy yet for the fashionables, so our 
friend did not meet many acquaintances. 
He met one, however, abouthalf way down 
this street, and the two young men stopped 
for a little drawling chat, to confide to 
each other tlifat they were awfully bored, 
and to ask each other what the deuce they 
were going to do with themselves that 
s umm er. 

While they talked, in facing his friend, 
Mr. Clyde faced the block of houses near, 
and unconsciously his eyes roved up and 
down, glancing at the windows, but with¬ 
out being aware of anything or any person 
inside. One of the basement windows 
was precisely opposite him, and but a dozen 
feet distant. It had a wire screen inside 
the lower half, and the green linen curtain 
was drawn over nearly all of the upper 
half, leaving only a few inches between. 
Suddenly he was aware of a pair of eyes 
looking out through that space. The cur¬ 
tain covered the hair and a part of the 
forehead, the screen concealed the nose 
and all the lower part of the face; but the 
eyes were plain to be seen, turned a little, 
their owner looking down the street. Such 
a pair of eyes I They were enough to make 
any face beautiful; large, perfect in shape, 
lustrous and dark gray. Mr._ Clyde forgot 
to answer his friend in gazing at them. 

“ What is it?” the other asked, knowing 
too much to turn round, however. “ What 
has moon-struck you so?” 


Before he could answer, the eyes tinned 
from down street, and met the eyes that 
were gazing directly into them. Instantly 
they disappeared. 

“What was it?” his friend repeated. 

Mr. Clyde’s face was flushed, he was now 
looking down the street. “I was looking 
at a pair of eyes between the. window and 
curtains, and they caught me,” he an¬ 
swered. “Don’t look now, but after a 
moment take a chance to glance at the 
door, and see who lives there. It is the 
first door above.” 

“ It’s Doctor Fenton, dentist,” the friend 
said, when he had found out. “This.is 
his waiting parlor. The operating room is 
up stairs.' If the eyes were there, you may 
as well give it up, unless you go in now 
and catch the owner. Of course it is a 
visitor.” 

“You go in, Lamb,” the young man 
begged, earnestly. “I can’t, for she would 
be angry. But you can go in as if you were 
going to have your teeth looked at, and see 
what ladies are in the room. Look for a 
pair of large gray eyes, with long thick 
lashes, and straight brows above them, and 
tell me how she is dressed, and what her 
name is, if you can find it out. Good- 
morning.” 

Mr. Lamb was a good-natured fellow, 
and he was not in a hurry. Moreover, his 
teeth did need looking at, as it happened. 
So in he went. Arthur Clyde walked on, 
his heart in a tumult. “ I’ll marry that 
girl if I have to follow her the earth over?’ 
he said to himself. “ At last I am in love 1 
I never was before. What eyes they 
were I” 

That the eyes belonged to a girl, young 
and unmarried, he never doubted. He 
wandered about, not in the least aware 
where he was going, those eyes burning 
into his soul. With such eyes to look up 
in love at him, to melt at his coming, suf¬ 
fuse at his going, rise or droop as he spoke, 
shine ever at his side, the twin stars of his 
existence, what a life his would be! Al¬ 
ready he felt new energy infused into his 
veins. His oast life seemed meaner than 
ever before. He would do something, ac¬ 
complish something great, what, he knew 
not; but surely, with talent, will, and a 
high heart, he need not live a mere cum- 
berer of the earth. 

There was one subject of annoyance, 
however, and that was Lamb. Lamb must 
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not know how deeply he was struck. It 
was too sacred a subject. “I will laugh 
him off after I have found out who she is,” 
he thought. “ I can’t have him asking me 
questions afterward, presuming on haring 
been my first confidant.” 

But he went very oddly to work to prove 
his indifference. He walked about aim¬ 
lessly till it might be time for his friend to 
appear, then went up the street again, Sun 
Street, we might call it, and hung about in 
the most absurd manner till Lamb came 
out. Then he met him with shining eyes, 
a flushed face, and an eager “Well?” 

“You’re sold, old boy P’ was the laughing 
announcement. 

The lover’s heart sank. “What do you 
mean?” he grasped. “She’s married!” 
he thought. 

Lamb took his arm, still laughing, and 
they walked on together. “Let me tell 
you the whole,” he said; “for you got me 
into something of a scrape. I rang the 
bell furiously, meaning to get in immedi¬ 
ately, before the charmer had gone out of 
the room. The door opened before the 
bell had fairly done ringing, and I saw that 
a colored boy stayed in the hall for that 
purpose. ‘ An y one with Doctor Fenton ? 
I asked. ‘Yes sahl a gemman, sahP ‘I 
will wait,’ I said, making for the parlor 
door. ‘There’s no one with Doctor Butler, 
sah,’ he said, following me. I thought he 
wanted to keep me out of the parlor. ‘ I 
want to see Doctor Fenton,’ I answered, 
decidedly, and opened the parlordoor. A 
lady sat near the window, with her back 
turned towards me. I could see an elegant 
form, with a loose brown velvet mantle 
falling around it, a small gloved hand, and 
a brown feather hanging sideways from 
her hat. ‘That’s the ladyP says I to my¬ 
self, and set out to see her face without 
her thinking that 1 wanted to. I seated 
myself near the door. ‘If she wont look 
round, I’ll wait till she goes to the doctor,’ 
I thought. ‘ Then I cannot fail of seeing 
her face.’ For of course I knew that she 
must be there to see the doctor, and of- 
course she must go before I went. If she 
should not stir when it was announced 
that the dentist was disengaged, I would 
politely offer to let her go first. In any 
case I must see her face. I waited in per¬ 
fect silence, but she did not turn, only 
looked out the window. A carriage drove 
to the door, but no one came in. Probably 


it belonged to her, or to the gentleman up 
stairs. I heard him coming down, pres¬ 
ently, and the darkey put his head in at 
the door. ‘Doctor Fenton disengaged 
now, sahP ‘Yes, presently,’ I answered, 
determined not to be balked. ‘ Perhaps 
the lady would like to go np first. Will 
you go up before me, madam? 1 I asked, in 
my politest manner. 

“ She turned immediately, with the most 
perfect courtesy, and informed me that 
she was not going up, but out, rising as 
she spoke, and going out to her carriage. 

I let her go without a word. I had got a 
shock, though, she was a fine-looking 
woman, and certainly had uncommon 
bright eyes. For, Arthur, she was a large, 
matronly person, not a day under fifty 
years of age! Don’t swear. It is true.” 

“ The other must have gone up stairs di¬ 
rectly she turned away from the window,” 
Mr. Clyde exclaimed. 

“ Nonsense P’ was the laughing reply. 
“I tell you, there was nobody with one of. 
the doctors, and a gentleman with the 
other. I saw the gentleman on the front 
seat of the carriage, as the lady went out. 

“ And I tell you, those were young eyes 
I saw,” persisted the other, desperately, 
refusing to be disappointed. 

All he got in reply was a laugh. Mr. 
Lamb thought the whole an exceedingly 
good joke. “But you don’t ask me how I 
got out,” he went on. “You are an un-. 
grateful fellow. As soon as she was out¬ 
side the door, I asked the colored man 
who the lady was and was informed that 
she was Mrs. James Carrol, of Carrolton. 
‘And is that her husband?’ I asked, de¬ 
termined to find out something about 
somebody. ‘Yes sahP says Sambo. Out 
I marched into the street, utterly disre¬ 
garding the man’s repeated information 
that Doctor Fenton was disengaged, and 
waiting to see me. Mind, the lady had 
very fine eyes.” . 

The collapse was utter. All the spirit 
that had buoyed up the young man ten 
minutes before, had deserted him now. 
His last state was worse than his first. He 
got rid of his friend, and went off home to 
meditate on his disappointment, and the 
more he thought of it the more he refused 
to believe that those were not young eyes 
that he had met in that fleet, thrilling 
glance. There was a certain freshness and 
dewiness about them that belonged to the 
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dawn of life, not to its evening, or even its 
noon. And then the way those lids 
drooped when the orbs beneath, them be¬ 
came aware of his gaze! It was not a mete 
dignified and modest, or indignant avert¬ 
ing of them, such as might be expected 
from middle age, bat a sadden bashful 
dropping. It mast be that there was some¬ 
where a young girl with those eyes 1 

Still, it was but a dream, and he kept it 
to himself. Moreover, it was so much a 
dream, so frail, as well as sweet, that he 
dared not put it to the test. He might 
easily have seen Mrs. James Carrol, and 
made sure that hers were not the eyes 
whose one glance had enslaved him; but 
he dared not What if he should recognize 
those eyes, and find that they had owed 
their chief beauty to some delusion, some 
lustre of the glass they looked through, or 
some brightness of the western light that 
shone on them ? No, he would hold that 
frail dream intact, and not risk its break¬ 
ing. But some sudden glory seemed to 
have dropped out of his life. 

His friend Lamb rallied him on his dull¬ 
ness, and referred laughingly to Mrs. Car¬ 
rol, and, to his astonishment, got severely 
snubbed. 

“ There is such a thing as running a joke 
into the ground,” said Clyde, savagely. 
“ I hate a subject when it is stale.” 

He was usually the most good-natured 
fellow in the world, and courteous even 
when displeased. His friend, not knowing 
what to make of him , concluded that he 
was in love, and so forgave him. 

“ Ton ought to have gone to Mrs. Mark¬ 
ham’s last night, Arthur,” he said present¬ 
ly. The two were smoking in Clyde’s 
rooms. “It was the pleasantest little 
party of the season, and the last, I fancy. 
Besides, they had a new star there. Miss 
Mildred Carr, a niece of Mrs. Markman’s. 
She is from the South, is an orphan, and 
will make her home in Boston, in future, 
living among her relations. She’s a prime 
girl.” 

“ I’m bored to death with parties,” 
growled Mr. Clyde. “ I wont go to another 
this spring.” 

“ Come to the ‘ Globe ’ to-night, then,” 
his friend urged. “Miss Carr will be there, 
and I want you to see her.” 

“ Why should I wish to see her?” was 
the ungracious reply. “I know girls 
enough.” 


But he went, nevertheless, and even 
condescended to look when Miss Carr was 
pointed out to him. She sat with her back 
toward them, and all he saw was a glossy 
braid of dark hair, a pale blue velvet hat, 
with a feather of the same shade, and a 
pale blue mantle, dropped back from grace¬ 
ful shoulders. She must be very fair, for 
all that dark hair, to wear such a color. 
The picture was certainly attractive. He 
kept his eyes on it, and began to wish that 
the lady would turn. He was even vexed 
with a party of three, who went slowly 
out after the first act, and, in passing, hid 
Miss Carr from him, jost as she made a 
motion to look behind her. So vexed was 
he with these people, that he glanced up 
frowningly at the last one, a tall slight 
lady, who trailed leisnrely past, and swung 
out her scarlet mantle just between him 
and the profile he would otherwise have 
caught sight of. That one glance of his 
made him catch his breath, and forget all 
about Miss Carr and the theatre. The lady 
was just passing him, in fact, was almost 
past, hut he caught a glimpse of her face. 
It was a young face, for all her tallness, 
and a beautiful brunette face, too. They 
were looking at him with a sidelong, smil¬ 
ing look, and their size, their lnstre, their 
color seemed In that fleeting glance to be¬ 
long to the eyes of his dream. 

The blood rushed over his face, his heart 
leaped up, he rose to his feet 

“Going off?” drawled Lamb, who had 
been scanning the balcony through his 
glass, and nodding here and there. 

“M be back in two minutes.” And 
Clyde hurried out. 

A light drizzling rain was falling, and 
he was just in time to see the lady hurry¬ 
ing through it to her carriage, an attendant 
cavalier holding an umbrella over. her. 
He stood in the shelter of the door, and 
watched for a glimpse of her face. She 
turned it fully toward him, and smiled, 
and nodded good-night to a gentleman 
near. The eyes were fine, but—he was not 
sure. 

“Who is that lady?’ he asked of the 
gentleman she had bowed to, who proved 
to be an acquaintance, as she was driving 
away. 

“ Mrs. Charles Vance. She is just hack 
from her bridal tour In England.” 

Bridal tour! Evidently, eyes or no eyes, 
she was not for him. “Bahl what a dunce 
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I ami” he muttered. “I’ve got my boots 
splashed with mud just for nothing. I 
wont go back.” And he started discon¬ 
tentedly homewards. 

A week or two after he went to Newport. 
But the summer company had not yet ar¬ 
rived, and he found the solitary sea too 
dreary. So off he started to the mountains. 
And there people were gathering fast, 
among them many of his friends. 

“ So you* ve come I” said Mr. Lamb, meet¬ 
ing him at the hotel. “ The Markhams are 
at a farm behind the hill, there, and the 
Carrols are with them, and Mildred Carr. 
I go over twice a day. Shall I present you 
to the young lady? Anyway, you owe a 
call to Mrs. Markham.” 

They went over to the farm that evening, 
just after sunset, and found Mrs. Markham 
alone. Mr. and Mrs. Carrol, with Miss 
Carr, had gone out for a walk. “I think 
you will find them somewhere on the ledge, 
if you wish to follow,” the lady said. 
“ But I would be glad to have you stay with 
me.” . 

Mr. Lamb went out to join the walking 
party, Mr. Clyde stayed in. 

“You should know Mildred,” Mrs. Mark¬ 
ham said, when the two were alone. 
“ She is a most charming girl.” 

Mrs. Markham was a matchmaker, and 
this young lady was a relative of hers, and 
dependent. Her companion had not been 
angled for ever since he was sixteen years 
old without understanding the bait. 

1 ‘ So Lamb thinks/* he remarked. “ The 
poor fellow is evidently struck. He raved 
about her constantly before we left town, 
and began again the moment he saw me 
here. I hope he has a chance.” 

“ Mildred would not think of Mr. Lamb,” 
said the lady, with dignity. “ He is a very 
good young man, but not at all the person 
who could please her.” 

“Possible? How sorry I am for him,” 
drawled Mr. Clyde. “ He’s too good a fel¬ 
low to have his heart broken.” 

The conversation changed and lan¬ 
guished. The lady was vexed at the in¬ 
difference of her visitor, and he was an¬ 
noyed at having a young lady thrown at 
his head. 

It was late when the others came in, and 
then Miss Carr went directly up stairs, re¬ 
fusing to come into the parlor. She was 
tired, she said. The truth was, she was 
piqued. “I wanted Clyde to come out 


with me, but he was too lazy,”. Lamb had 
said. “I bribed him with the offer of an 
introduction to yon. Miss Carr; but I sup¬ 
pose he thought he could stay in the house 
and get that after a while.” 

Miss Carr’s Southern blood was up. 
“When Mr. Clyde finds me walking to¬ 
ward him for an introduction, he will he 
older than he is now,” Bhe resolved. So 
she went up stairs, and sat by the window, 
and presently saw the two go away. 

Clyde was half sorry not to have seen 
her, and half vexed at her sulking, as he 
called it, and when his frieud went over to 
the farmhouse the next morning, he ex¬ 
cused himself, and went out for a solitary 
ramble. He climbed the rough ledge 
where the party-had been the night before, 
and, seating himself there, watched the 
morning sunshine grow down the hillsides, 
and fill the valleys with light. Mists rose 
lazily from the streams, crept out from 
many an ambush where they had hidden 
all night, and floated up into the beautiful 
azure of the sky, becoming more and more 
glorified as they rose higher, bleaching out 
to a radiant whiteness. The birds sang, 
the dewdrops shimmered, the dash of an 
unseen waterfall filled the air with a soft 
music. Presently another sound mingled 
with it, a lady’s voice softly singing as she 
walked. He heard her step as she came 
nearer, then saw a graceful form in white 
morning-dress and deep-brimmed hat come 
sauntering round a comer of the ledge, aud 
pause just in front and beneath him. She 
was quite alone, and carried a portfolio, 
probably had come out to sketch. Her hat 
concealed her face from him, the deep brim 
beiqg tied down gipsey-wise; but what he 
could see was enough to show that she 
needed not a beautiful face in order to bo 
attractive. Her shape was lovely, the small 
hand that held her portfolio was milk- 
white, and perfect in form, the foot that 
she planted so firmly and yet so lightly, 
was exquisitely booted, and worthy of the 
boot Moreover, two long glossy braids of 
chestnut brown hair hung down to her 
waist. 

She stood a moment, then seated her¬ 
self, and dropping her chin to her hand, 
sat looking off at the lovely prospect, and 
musing. It was delightful for the unsus¬ 
pected witness* but, also, a little embar¬ 
rassing. The grace and ease of her motions, 
and the beauty of her person rivetted his 
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eyes, and stirred his heart strangely; but 
the thought of what her feelings might be 
if she shonid know herself to be so watched, 
checked his pleasure, and perplexed him. 
What could he do ? He could not go away 
without attracting her attention, and every 
moment he hesitated made it worse. It 
was better to stay, he thought, since he did 
not go at first. Possibly she might go with¬ 
out perceiving him. 

She sighed. He could hear the soft 
breath. She lifted her head, and, sitting 
upright, sang an Alp song, “On Alpine 
heights a loving father dwells.” Her voice 
was clear and bright, and though she did 
not sing loudly, the rocks sent back many 
a ringing echo. She laughed aloud, and 
the echoes laughed back. 

“Enchanting creature P’ thought the 
gentleman, thoroughly aroused, and deter¬ 
mined now to stay at whatever risk. He 
must and would see who it was who played 
so bewitcliingly when alone, making the 
echoes her playfellows. 

She sighed again, with a murmured 
“HeiglihoP’ and, half turning, took up 
the portfolio which lay on the moss beside 
her. 

Arthur Clyde, lying on the mossy rock 
above, hushing his every motion, his 
breath, even, lest it should attract her at¬ 
tention, saw below the brim of her hat the 
profile of a mouth and chin which no art 
could excel, perfect in shape, and milk- 
white. It must be an exquisite face, he 
knew from this. 

She busied herself with her sketching, 
looking carefully and long at the objects 
before her, then drawing, with a firm and 
rapid touch from the image it had left in 
her mind. Every now and then she paused, 
and looked about her, as if to rest her eyes 
and hand, and, also, not to lose any beauty 
of the scene. He trembled lest she should 
look behind her, and see him there. He 
imagined how she would start up, what an 
indignant blush would mantle her cheek, 
with what a swift step she would leave 
him to the solitude of the ledge. “ But I 
shall see her face, and I will apologize,” 
he made up his mind. 

A large butterfly attracted her attention, 
fluttering about from flower to flower. She 
leaned toward it, not to make a prisoner of 
the radiant thing, but to watch and exam¬ 
ine its rich colors and graceful motions. 
Suddenly it darted straight up the ledge 


past Arthur Clyde, and, as she turned her 
head to follow its flight, he saw her face 
fully. At sight of it, an electric flash ran 
through him. He leaned forward breath¬ 
lessly, and, without thinking of or caring 
for consequences, looked steadily at her. 
There were the eyes! He could'not mis¬ 
take them. Large, lustrous orbs of dark 
gray, long-lashed, with straight black 
brows above them, and large white lids. 
If he drew a sharp breath, if he uttered an 
exclamation, or if the loud beatings of his 
heart sounded in her ears, he knew not. 
But something attracted her attention, and 
she turned still further, with a slight start, 
and met his glowing gaze. 

She did not jump up, as some might have 
done, she rose quietly, though a deep crim¬ 
son flashed over her face. 

“ I entreat yon, madam, not to go P’ the 
young man said, rising at once. “ Let me 
leave you. I should have done so before, 
but for the fear of disturbing and startling 
you. Pray do not go on my account.” 

“ I have finished my sketch, and have no 
wish to stay,” she answered, with a cold 
politeness. “Besides, it is evident that 
you were the first comer, and I am the 
intruder.” 

She bent her head slightly, and turning 
her back upon him, walked leisurely away, 
her cheeks yet glowing red with the first 
surprise' and annoyance. 

There was no way but to let her go; and, 
under the circumstances, he could not fol¬ 
low her too closely. But he waited only a 
moment before going. He must see what 
direction she took, and what house she en¬ 
tered. A flutter of her scarf guided him, 
and carefully keeping a respectful dis¬ 
tance, he followed. She went lightly down 
the hill, never looking behind her, and 
waved her hand toward a carriage that was 
slowly being driven along the street below. 
The driver drew his horses up, some one 
Inside pushed the door open, she stepped 
in, and was driven away.* 

Arthur Clyde hurried on, and saw in 
what direction the carriage went. “Do 
you know whose carriage that is?” he 
asked of a man who was standing near, 
and whom he recognized as one of the 
assistants of the hotel. 

“ It belongs over in Lancaster,” the man 
answered. “ I believe the lady is a Hiss 
Gorham. I heard ’em say they were going 
to leave the mountains soon.” 
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“■Where are the Gorhams from?” he 
asked. 

“From Portland, I believe,” the man 
answered. That afternoon Mr. Clyde rode 
over to Lancas ter, and went directly to the 
hotel. As he reached the door, a carriage- 
fa! of people were driven away. There 
were ladies among them, but he did not 
see their faces, though he tried. He was 
so intent on seeing them, indeed, that he 
neglected to look at the group on the 
piazza who had come out to take leave of 
them. 

“Who are those people?” he asked of a 
bystander, nodding to the carriage. 

“ The Gorhams of Portland, sir. They 
are going home,, and from there to 
Saratoga.” 

“ Just one minute too late 1” he thought, 
with a pang of disappointment, and got 
into his buggy again. 

That evening he noticed that Lamb did 
not ask him to go over to the farmhouse, 
though for the first time he felt a desire to 
go. He meant to leave the mountains the 
neat morning, but he was too out of sorts 
to like to be alone that night. 

“Want me to go with you?” he asked, 
carelessly, as his friend drew on his gloves, 
and gave a last glance in the mirror. 

“0! just as you pleaseP’ was the equally 
careless answer. 

“ Then I'll stay at home 1” was the angry 
response. The young man was in that 
state of disappointment and irritation, 
that he was ready to take offence at any¬ 
thing. 

“I can’t imagine what has come over 
Clyde,” Mr. Lamb said that night, when 
he and Miss Carr sat by themselves on the 
piazza, after a walk with the others. “ He 
isn’t like himself. Pm afraid the fellow is 
in love.” 

She laughed lightly, a soft bright laugh 
that someway seemed to be the voice of 
the moonlight that veiled her in its silvery 
mantle. “ You are afraid?” she repeated. 
“And why? Is that a misfortune, being 
in love?” » 

“ It is when a man is unhappy abont it,” 
he replied. “If Clyde was happy, I 
wouldn’t mind, but he is not. J’m afraid 
he’s disappointed. It seems almost too ri¬ 
diculous to believe,- but I sometimes think 
that he really cared about that pair of eyes 
I told you of, and can’t get over their be¬ 
longing to an old lady. I told him that 


yours were better than hers, but it didn’t 
seem to make any impression.” 

“I forbid your speaking to him of me in 
any such way, Mr. Lamb P’ the young lady 
exclaimed, in a ’one of very unusual dis¬ 
pleasure. “I forbid your making me & 
subject of conversation with himl It is 
not respectful. I don’t like itP’ 

The young man was silent, astonished, 
and disconcerted by the vehemence of this 
rebuke. Miss Carr’s manner was always 
gentle and conciliatory, though sprightly, 
and this was the first time she had shown 
any displeasure toward Ti’m. 

At that moment a small party of ladies 
and gentlemen approached the piazza. 
Among them was Arthur Clyde. They 
had come to invite the company over to a 
hop at the hotel, an improvised affair. 
Miss Carr drew hastily back into the shad¬ 
ow, and only bowed slightly on being intro-' 
duced to Mr. Clyde. He had not tumbled 
himself to be acquainted with her, and she 
owed him no civility. 

“H it were only a dance by moonlight,” 
she said to one of the others. “That would 
be worth going for. The moon is like a 
sun, see 1 But dancing by gas or kerosene 
in such weather and on such a night I It 
is too ’lad.” 

“We could dance by moonlight,” Arthur 
Clyde said, eagerly. “ The hall is full of 
windows, and it might be delightfully ar¬ 
ranged. We will send T.amh on ahead to 
prepare.” 

He had been charmed by the idea, still 
more charmed by the sweet tones in which 
it was advanced, and by the graceful figure 
that stood there in the shadow, only half 
seen. 

The others gayly applauded, and Lamb 
was sent off in advance to have all the 
lights put out in the hall and passage. 
In a few minutes the rest of the party 
started. 

Clyde had been tired of hearing Miss 
Carr’s praises sung by her friends, but the 
sound of her voice had interested him in 
her. He tried to walk beside her on re¬ 
turning, but by some chance was alwayB de¬ 
feated. It seemed to him after a while that 
she evaded him purposely. Neither could 
he obtain a glimpse of her face, for a hat 
and veil concealed it partially, and they 
walked away from the moon, so that their 
faces were in the shadow. But he heard 
her voice, and he heard nothing else. 
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though two ladies had been talking to him 
all the way, one into each ear. 

All arrangements had been made and 
the company laughingly ran up into the 
hall, softly illuminated by the moonlight 
that came in through five large southern 
windows. In a dim comer a musician was 
tuning his violin, the sounds elfin and 
thrilling. He broke into a contra dance, 
and the company arranged themselves and 
danced like sprites, the ladies not remov¬ 
ing their hats. 

“ Miss Carr, may I beg your hand for the 
next dance?” Mr. Clyde asked, recognizing 
her by her voice, though as she stood by 
Mr. Lamb, her first partner, she was half 
hidden in his shadow. 

“ I think I am engaged to Mr. Lamb; am 
I not?” she said, lightly. 

“No,” that gentleman replied honestly. 
“And it would be too bad to disappoint 
Arthur. H it were any one else, I would 
have said yes.” 

“ Then, since he will not have me for a 
partner, I will dance with you,” she said, 
giving her hand to Arthur. 

“ If you are very unwilling, I will not in¬ 
sist,” he said, rather nettled. “I would 
be sorry to intrude.” 

“ O no I” she answered, “ I have no ob¬ 
jection.” 

He bit his lip, and led her out. The 
violin sent forth a strain worthy of fairy¬ 
land, a sweet wild air that might have 
come from the throats of imprisoned birds. 
There was something melancholy and 
penetrating in the music, something that 
lifted them above the petty thoughts of 
every day. Looking down on the girl who 
rested on his arm, and slowly circled round 
the hall, with her face drooping slightly, 
and hidden from him, Arthur Clyde forgot 
his momentary vexation, and softened 
with a feeling of tenderness for her. O, 
if he only had in her place the girl whom 
he had met bn the ledge, whose eyes had 
made him their slave since first he beheld 
them; whose blush lived on, an immortal 
rose, in his memory I It seemed to him 
that he must speak of her, his heart was 
so full, and he felt an irresistible impulse 
to speak of her to this girl whom he had 
never met before. He had guessed at the 
cause of her coolness, and he said to him¬ 
self, “ women are always tender of a man 
who is in love. I will tell her my story, 
and she will sympathize with me.” 


Not a word was uttered. They floated 
round and round the hall to that bewitch¬ 
ing melody, then, as if by mutnal consent, 
slackened their pace hear one of the win¬ 
dows, and sat down to rest. Miss Carr 
leaned out into the moonlight and drew 
her veil quickly down beside her face. He 
did not stop for ceremony or preamble. 

“ I never in my life before knew what 
real longing is,” he said. “To-night I 
know. There is one person on earth, I 
know not where, whom I would go a thou-, 
sand miles to see, if I knew where to go.” 
She sat silent, but some slight motion 
showed attention and encouragement. 
“ May I tell you a story which most people 
would laugh at, and yet be sure of your 
sympathy?” he asked. “I feel impelled 
to tell you.” 

She nodded and breathed a faint yes. 
So he told his story from beginning to end. 
“I am going to Portland to-morrow," he 
said. “I may not find her there, but I 
shall try. I cannot give her up. Strange 
as it seems, I love her with all my heart 
Does my story seem ridiculous to you?” 

“No,-” she answered, in a remulons 
voice. 

“ You are kind F’ he said, earnestly. 

She turned slightly, and, lifting her face, 
looked at him. The moonlight, bright 
and clear, fell on that face, making it as 
plainly to be seen as by day. 

“My lovel my loveP’ he exclaimed, 
passionately, and caught her hand. 

She drew it gently away, but not in too 
great haste. “Let us dance again,” she 
said, softly. “ Hear that waits F’ 

What a bewildering time it fas; lovers, 
and yet strangers, scarcely knowing the 
sound of each other’s voices! “ Kecollect, 
we are only this evening introduced,” she 
would say, gently, cheoking the words of 
delight which would now and then arise. 

But he talked to some purpose, and the 
end was a happy wedding, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of all parties. 
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“ Ilcan’t be done!” said I, very decidedly. 

“It must be doner’ said Nell, just as 

firml y. 

“But,” I urged, “IPs an impossibility, 
and you can’t expect to effect impossible 
things.’’ 

“ You’ll see that I shall do this, never¬ 
theless,” replied Nellie, with the look 
which always came into her eyes when¬ 
ever she had fully decided upon a line of 
conduct more than usually difficult. 

“Please enlighten me,” I requested, 
lying back on the sofa, and looking at Nell 
through half-closed eyes. The day was 
fearfully hot, aiid I was too languid for 


'argument, and as Nell always managed in 
the end to convince me that her way was 
the only right way, it mattered very little 
whether I gave in at the start, or after a 
prolonged encounter of words. 

“You see,” explained she, drawing up a 
chair and sitting before me, with a face of 
the gravest consideration, “it’s a settled 
thing that we can’t stay here through this 
intolerable hot weather. You’ve not been 
fit for anything the past week—O, you 
needn’t deny it! I’ve watched you,-” with 
a wise little nod, as I made a gesture of 
dissent. “And I’m fairly tired out— 
scarcely sufficient energy remaining to do 
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my back hair; and as for my crimps—” 
Nell heaved a sigh and pointed despairing¬ 
ly to the soft, fluffy mass, depending over 
her eyebrows. 

“ So, as I said before, it’s settled that we 
go somewhere, and now, the only question 
is, where shall it be ?” 

“OP said I, “is that all? I confess I 
had thought there was another small ques¬ 
tion with respect to funds; but since that 
seems to have retired completely out of 
sight, why, X vote for the Yo Semite with¬ 
out further loss of time.” 

Nell didn’t heed me, bnt seating herself 
at our little table she began to make rapid 
calculations upon a piece of paper. Nell 
is good at figures. She is bookkeeper at 
Seal and Newton’s, the largest book and 
stationary store in Gotham. My own bead 
is a very poor one for figures, so I depend 
upon Nellie for whatever arithmetical cal¬ 
culations I may now and then have. 

“Now, Lou,” said she, “ please pay at¬ 
tention. Here I have it all in black and 
white. The figures speak for themselves. 
If we can get board at some farmhouse 
up the river, at any reasonable rate—say 
fifteen dollars a week for the pair of us—” 

“ O, but we can’t,” I hastened to say. 

“"We can do what others have done, I 
suppose,” said Nell, sternly. “ Mary 
Marcy was telling me to-day of a place 
where she and her sister boarded last 
summer for that. Now we’ve a hundred 
dollars between us, and I’m inclined to 
believe we shall* spend our vacation just 
as happily upon that sum as though it 
were live times as large.” 

I sighed and shook my head; but the re¬ 
sult was Nellie set to work packing while I 
admired the energy with which she di¬ 
rected all her movements. It isn’t half so 
fatiguing to witness the packing of a trunk 
as it is to do the work yourself 1 I used to 
pack, that is to say—I pitched the 
“ things” in and turned the key, devoutly 
hoping the confusion within would arrange 
itself into some kind of order before the 
journey came to an end. That was before 
Nellie and I united our fortunes. Now, 
she turns up her nose at the mere mention 
of such a thing, and, as in the present 
case, I confine my duties t« the simple act 
of looking on. 

“ I declare,” said I to Nell, as we stepped 
on board one of the many steamers which, 
about these days, were employed in bear¬ 


ing disgusted Gothamites away into the 
mysterious regions of which Diedrich 
Knickerbocker so learnedly discourses, “ I 
feel as if we were setting out in search of 
adventure. I think I can sympathize with 
Don Quixote, or any other of those old 
worthies, who went about seeking their 
fortunes in all sorts of marvellous and nn- 
heard-of ways.” 

“Who knows,” replied Nellie, with a 
laugh and a mysterious look as she ar¬ 
ranged a couple of seats on the shady side 
of the boat. “ Who knows what good for¬ 
tune may be awaiting us at the end of this 
journey ? I know that dear Charles Lamb 
—Bless him! bow Fd like to have known 
that man!—says; * It is best not to think 
too much of pleasant possibles, in order 
that we may not be out of humor with 
present insipids f but for my part, I think 
it is nicer to be always looking out for 
something pleasant to take place. Are 
you entirely comfortable there T* 

Comfortable! I should think so! The 
first cool breeze I had felt for a week was 
fanning my cheek. The boat was gliding 
swiftly through the water which sparkled 
and leaped with many a pleasant gurgle 
and dash, as our boat cleft its way through 
the clear surface. A confused murmur of 
voices fell on our ears. 

“Nell,” said I, “this adventure begins 
splendidly , like a veritable fairy tale, in 
fact. How it will end remains to be 
seen.” 

“Never mind,” replied she, “let us en¬ 
joy the opening chapter, any way. I have 
a presentiment that the finale will not dis¬ 
grace the commencement.” 

The scenery grew more beautiful as we 
advanced and left the city behind ns. The 
lovely villas dotting the banks, grew more 
numerous and elegant; green fields and 
cool woodland shadows ran down to the 
precipitous shores. Here and there we 
made a stop at the wharf of some pretty 
little suburban city, or village, and then 
away again northward. By-and-by the 
mountains frowned upon us and lifted 
their verdure-crowned summits high aloft, 
while their shadows fell at our very feet. 
A constant succession of the most charm¬ 
ing views any one of which if transferred 
to canva9 would make the fortune of a 
painter, brought us at length to a quiet 
nook among the hills where, without any 
warning, the boat drew up beside a grass 
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covered dock which looked as if very lit¬ 
tle business was ever transacted there, and 
began to unload a pile of boxes and bar¬ 
rels. It looked 80 veiy Kip Van Winkleish 
that we fell in love with the place instantly. 

“Dear me!” X sighed, “couldn’t we 
just step on shore for a moment? Iam 
sure I should sleep better to-night if I 
could but touch the soil of this dreamy 
place.” 

So we wandered down to the lower deck, 
and as everybody seemed busy and the 
boat showed no inclination to glide away, 
having to all appearance caught the dreamy 
influence which hung about the little ham¬ 
let, we stepped across to the shore with 
the intention of returning immediately. 

But no sooner had our feet touched the 
ground than a man in the most gorgeous 
of liveries advanced, hat in hand, and with 
the politest of bows and a flourish that 
would have done honor to Mr. Turveydrop, 
in his palmiest days, signified his readi¬ 
ness to conduct us to the carriage which he 
assured us was waiting our pleasure. 

“Madam expects you,” continued he, 
with the blandest of smiles and another 
salaam. “ If mademoiselle will but have 
the goodness to hand me the checks, the 
trunks shall be discovered and all will be 
right.” 

I think I was so far lost in wonder as to 
have completely parted company with my 
preseuce of miud. Neil, who never was 
surprised at anything, declared afterward, 
that I would have made a splendid statue 
of Amazement. 

“ My gracious!” said she; “ who would 
have thought of finding such a lovely car¬ 
riage awailiug us? Isn’t it Cinderella’s 
coach, do you think, Lou? and will it 
turn into a great yellow pumpkin, by-and- 
by ? And those bays 1 Did our fairy god¬ 
mother create them with one touch of her 
wand?” 

“Nell,” cried I, recovering breath and a 
slight gleam of common sense, as the car¬ 
riage bowled up the lovely road which 
wound away toward the green uplands; 
“we’re in for it now, yon may depend. 
This is no end of .a scrape, and how we are 
to extricate ourselves is more thau I can 
tell. How do we know where this man is 
taking us ?” 

“Nonsense 1 Don’t worry! Of course 
there’s a mistake somewhere, but it isn’t 
our business to correct it. We were plain¬ 


ly told that this lovely satin lined Clarence 
had been sent to meet us, and it would have 
been outraging all the proprieties had we 
refused the offered civility. We shall find 
out where we are going soon enough, mean¬ 
while let us enjoy the delusion that we are 
really expected at one of these elegant 
villas, and that our kind hostess, that is to 
he, has sent her carriage for us.” 

The spirited horses pranced and tossed 
their manes, the glittering equipage swept 
on, and Nell and I rode in state through 
the charming country roads. It was near 
the close of day. On the left arose a 
range of mountains, blue and misty in the 
far distance. On the right the river 
gleamed here and there through the trees. 

On through the dewy stillness we rode, 
nor paused until a huge iron gate barred 
our further progress. As if by magic the 
gate opened and we rolled through, and 
found ourselves upon a broad gravelled 
road running between rows of grand old 
trees, evidently the approach to some 
country seat. 

“ Now,” said Nell, “ I feel as if the de¬ 
nouement were approaching. Leave all to 
me, and whatever you do don’t make a 
scene.” 

The carriage drew up in front of a state¬ 
ly mansion. 

The gorgeous coachman threw open the 
door, we were helped out, and mounting a 
flight of marble steps were met at the door 
by a smiling maid in a smart white cap, 
aud such a coquettish little apron as none 
but a Preach maid can wear. 

“Would the young demoiselles follow 
her to their rooms? Everything was pre¬ 
pared and the trunks-should follow.” 

Mechanically we walked on after our 
brisk conductress. Instead of getting 
out of our scrape we were getting more 
and more involved. 

The apartment to which we were con¬ 
ducted wa3 handsomely furnished. Refus¬ 
ing all offers of help from the maid, Nell 
turned the key after her and stood con¬ 
fronting me. 

“ Nell,” I groaned, “ how is this to end ?” 

“ Goodness knows,” replied the daring 
girl; “ but being in for it now, I’m bound 
to see it through. Let’s make ourselves 
presentable, for who knows but madam 
herself—whoever she may be—may take a 
fancy to look in upon us before long?” 
And she proceeded to make her toilet. I 
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followed suit, but with a Yery grave face 
and a sad foreboding at my heart. Hardly 
had we finished dressing when there came 
a knock at the door. 

“ Now for it!” whispered Nell. “ Keep 
up your courage, Lou, and let’s get out of 
it with flying colors, if such a thing be 
possible.” . 

It proved to be madam’s housekeeper, 
who came to inform us that madam her¬ 
self was seriously indisposed; a sudden 
seizure of some land; so she would be 
forced to forego the pleasure of seeing us 
that night, but as dinner was waiting, 
would we have the goodness to follow her 
to the grand salon and partake of the meal ? 

We were hungry—that we understood— 
so we stole a glance at each other, took 
courage and—accepted the invitation. 

“They couldn’t treat us better if we 
were royal princesses,” whispered Nellie. 

The salon was ablaze with light, the ta¬ 
ble glittered with silver and cut glass; 
there were flowers in abundance, * and 
everything gave evidence of great wealth 
and excellent taste. Servants stationed 
themselves behind our chairs ready to 
obey the slightest word. That madam 
had a very superior cook we soon discov¬ 
ered. The dishes were splendidly served. 

“ Well,” said Nell, “ madam sets a good 
table, I’ll say that for her, any way. We 
dined sumptuously.” 

I was examining the fastening of our door. 

“Yes, lock it I” ordered Nell. “’Tisn’t 
likely we shall he disturbed again to¬ 
night.” 

I was certain I shouldn’t sleep a wink; 
nevertheless, I did fall so sound asleep 
Nellie had hard work to awaken me the 
next morning. 

“ O I” said I, rousing up finally; “ then 
it isn’t all a dream 1” 

“Well, I should hope not!” cried the 
duxubless girl. “Lou, I’ve beeu looking 
out of the windows, and it’s a grand old 
place. I hope madam will he pleased to 
continue her patronage, for I’ve taken a 
great fancy to her house and grounds.” 

There were sounds of life through the 
house, and Nell unclosed the door to look 
out up and down the hall. A moment 
afterward I heard her exclaim, “ O Mr. 
LesterP’ and then skip away down the 
long hall. 

In afewmoments she came back laughing. 

“I, Lou,” she cried, “I can read you 


the riddle now. We are a couple of im¬ 
postors, and have been sailing under false 
colors ever since we stepped off the boat 
last night.” Then seeing my puzzled look, 
she explained: 

“It is very simple, my dear. Madam 
was expecting a couple of nieces. They 
did not come and we did, and have un¬ 
consciously appropriated the reception in¬ 
tended for them. Mr. Lester—Sue Lester’s 
brother, you know—happens to be madam’s 
lawyer, and has promised to explain to 
the dear creature that we were tricked 
into this scrape, and he is certain she will 
see the joke and forgive us.” 

When summoned to madam’s presence 
we felt like a pair of naughty schoolgirls 
going to be reprimanded, but madam was 
gracious and laughed at our escapade. 
She was a vivacious little French woman 
of an uncertain age, and made so many 
gestures while talking we half felt as if we 
were witnessing a pantomime. We liked 
her immensely. 

“ So my coachman ran off with you! O 
the bad Jacques. But see, here I have a 
telegram and my nieces are coming this 
morning. Nina and Annette Delevan—«” 

“ Nina and Annette P’ cried Nellie. 
“ Ah madam! I know them. They are at 
Mrs. Morelle’s, just across the way from 
my own place of business.” 

“AhP’ said madam, delighted with the 
information; “then thou knowest two 
good girls. They have high spirits which 
will not allow them to remain idle and 
accept of a home with me, which I should 
be glad to give them.” 

In fine, she would not allow ns to depart, 
but settled it that we were to remain and 
greet her young relatives. And this time 
there was no mistake. The carriage con¬ 
tained the right occupants. 

I knew the girls slightly, but the mirth 
which was excited when our presence was 
explained, made us all acquainted. Mad¬ 
am, who seemed to enjoy the joke hugely, 
now urged us to remain with them. Nina 
and Annette added their importunities and. 
we found it impossible to get away. 

“Well,” said Nell, “ we are in luck, and 
I don’t see why we should quarrel with 
destiny. Let’s take the good things as 
they come.” And we enjoyed every day 
of our vacation, and came away with sin¬ 
cere regret and a genuine feeling of love 
and admiration for our kind hostess. 
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